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The glare that lit the northern sky, 
Upon the raging tempest driven, 
Diffused its lustre far and high, 

Where Moscow’s fires arose in heaven; 
And bursting on the noon of night, 
Reveal’d the bivouac’s curving line, — 
And dimm’d their watchfires’ pn light, 
‘Where camp’d the armies of the Rhine. 
The Gallic eagle smooth’d his plumes 
Above the birth-place of the Czars, 
The sacred temple of their tombs, 

The castled eyrie of their wars. 


‘Thence, gazing on the billowy flame, 
Napoleon fix’d his restless eye; 

*T was the proud crisis of his fame, 

The haughty monarch heaved a sigh. 
Wild and unfathom’d feelings there 
Usurp’d the impulse of his soul; 

Sated ambition, glory, care, 

The madness of supreme control— __ 
‘The past, since fortune’s wayward smile » 


* called him from his native isle, 


To. rule the spirits of his hour, , 
And wield the wand of pageant power— 


The future’s dim and-doubtful dream, 


Its promised triumphs and its date— 
Came o’er him like a dazzling gleam, 
Amid the gathering storms of fate. ~ 
Fierce, lurid ruin, uncontroll’d, 
Around the beetling Kremlin roll’d— 
‘fie soldier, lighted to the spoil, 
Revels in Russia’s proudest halls, 
Till wearied rapine yields to toil, 
And famine haunts the blackening walls; _ 
While *mid her self-devoted fires, 
Thunder old Moscow’s falling spires. 


| Stern destiny, whose reckless ken 


Is wont-to dwell on'scenes like these, 
‘Phe doom of empires and of-men, . 
Matures her terrible decrees. 


Homeward, reluctant from afar, 

‘The hero wheels his pers car; 

Around their demigod of war, 
‘The chivalric lore, 
The fiercest legions of his pride; 
Trophies, revered in olden time, 

Roll onward mid the vast parade, 

And gorgeous spoils of every clime 
Bring up the lengthening cavalcade. 
Earth and her annals might not boast 
A mightier. or a braver host; | ; 
There foremost tread that star-lit band, — 
Who nursed the eagles of their land— 
Soldiers of fortune and romance, 

Who bore, above the Alpine snow 

And barrier streams and trenched foe, 
The warrior-bird of France; 

And braved, ’mid Egypt’s sand-swept seas, 
Beneath the tombs of centuries, 

The Moslem’s reckless lance. 

And gayer bands of eeeatet youth, 
Nursed in her matchless schools of war, — 
Are gather’d, with devoted truth, 

By glory summon’d from afar— 

When *mid the roseate light of morn, 
the glacier-echoes borne, 

The stirring tocsin wildly rose, 

The music of the heifer-horn 

Faltered upon St. Gothard’s snows; 
War’s syren tumult from the vales, 
Breathed raptire on the mountain gales— 


_ The hunter of the Oberland, 


The herdsman from the green Valais, 
*Neath the gay. banner of his band, 

To the far crusade tore away: 

And fairer climes, where summer smiles, 
Where the perennial myrtle blooms, 
Where.lovely woman most beguiles, ° 
Where cypress shrouds the Cesars’ tombs; 
All sent their chosen legions forth, 

To breast the ramparts of the north. 


The banners of imperial France— 

On the same desolated track, . 

Whence rushed their desperate advance, 
‘Taro from resistless winter—back. 

Around the caytious Russian pour’d 

His countless serfs, in marshall’d bands, 

“And Asia sent her Cossack horde, 


chargers swept the desert sands. . 
n 


Ot to these that host shall quail, 


’ Or battle storm, or soldiers’ grave— - 


“Those Scythians are of no avail, 
They bring not terror to the brave— 
More cruel ministers of fate sie 
On that devoted host await: 
The gelid torrents’ swollen flow, 


The struggling tribute of a 


With haggard visage, grim and wan, . 
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} ‘The bivouac of the sky and snow, 


The lingering march of many a league, 
Shall bring the gayest warriors there 
Fo hopeless ruin and despair. 


In vain the coursers of the Rhine 

Enflank the bayonet’s bristling line; 

_ The eavalier whose bounding steed, 

' .Onee matchless where the clarion led, 
Had rushed to many a daring - 

O’er slippery ramparts of the dead--_ 

_ Mast l@ive that faithful friend to die— 
Proud sharer of his toils and pride, * 
Whose fiimish’d form, and faded eye, ‘ 
Told him 4 tale that hope defied— . 
Hiss spirit yields to mightiest ills, 
The cherish’d glory of hisart, ~ 
Rude selfish desperation chills 
The wonted feeling of his heart. 
There, as he slowly. sinks to die, 
E’en, spite of hope’s sustain’d ete 

Bursts deeply from his quenchless soul, 
As if he cursed the luckless day 
That call’d him to the wars away— 
Still the far. valley of his youth, 
Life’s,-home’s, afection’s strongest ties, 

. His plighted maiden’s parting truth, .- 
Maintain his wasting energies. 


These victors of earth’s proudest fields, 
?Mid endless snow-drifts flounder on,’ 
While the strong pulse within them yields; - 

_ The speaking of each laurel’d brow, ; 
The hearing of each storm-blanch’d plume, . 

_ Ave stern and mute endurance now, 
Reckiyss of fate’s severest doom: 
Beforéthem, desert tracts of snow 
Andwar-wreck’d ruin meet the eye, 

~ Aronnd them yells the Tartar foe, 

Above them scowls the wintry sky: . 
Still glory’s flickering, meteor star 
~ Hamed that broken faltering band, 

. And nerv’d the iron heart of war, 
Where yet the sacred legion bore, 
The sullen eagles of their land: . 

_ Sti the shrill bugle’s wildest power 
Recalls the pride of other years, 
feats “mid the horrors of the hour, 

o’er present Ills and fears, 

Planging in Lithuania’s woods, 

‘That famish’d, tempest-stricken horde, . 
That wreck of mightiest armies, pour’d, 
Engulf’d ’mid fir-clad solitudes, 

_ Where Beresina’s pauseless floods 

 Roll’d on, as if they scorned to know 
The nearer march of friend or foe. 

The fragile surface of the wave, | 

. And frailer skill of engineer, 

_ Give passage to theanxious brave— 

Behind the Cossacks’ rude career 
O’erwhelms the columns of the rear— 


| Vainly beneath their rampart steel, 


The lines of silent veterans kneel— 
The ravine echoes with dismay, 
Darkness obscures the dreadful fray, : 
And midnight tempests, fieree, profound, 
_ Lend horrors to the awful sound, 
Where, o’er the clangor of their foes, 
The groans of dying thousands rose. 


Morn dawns upon the freezing wave, 
Gorged with the corses of the brave; 
Vast, darkening flights of birds of prey 
_ Are shrieking o’er the scene by day; 
And when the star of milder beam 
_ Again has lit that fatal stream, 2 
Gaunt groups of wolves are fiercely prowling, | 
Round the abandon’d soldiers there 
7 like infernal demons howling, 
. ?Mid desolation and despair. 


_*Tis o’er—some lonely willows weep, 
Far in a sterile, wave-worn isle, 
O’er him, whose dreaded legions sleep, 
From frozen Moskwa, to the Nile. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the New York Mirror. ‘ 


| THE HISTORY OF UNCLE SAM AND HIS Boys, 


& ‘TALE FOR POLITICIANS, 
Once upon a time there lived, and lives still in a 
country lying far to the west, a famous squire, rich 
in lands and paper monéy. Report made him out 
be the sonof John Bull, who-.every one knows has. 
children in all parts of the world. t, if the truth 
were known, I believe he had a great many fathers, 


| though his mother was a very honest woman, for he 


looked like.as many people as there were hairs on 
hischin. But old squire Bull had the credit of be- 
; ye his father, and truly there was a great likeness 

tween them. _Like Ball, he was somewhat given 


to boasting, tippling, fighting, and sailing boats; and 
= 


| the church, 


= 
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was apt to hold his neighbours in contempt, dubbin 
them a pack of snivelling, pitiful rascals, that di 
‘not dare to call their souls their own, or look their 
king in the face, asevery cat had a rightto do. He 
took after his father in another respect, that is to say, 
nobody could tell which he was most fond of, mak- 
ing money like a horse, or spending it like an ass. 
But for all this he did not so much favour John Bull, 
but that you could now and then catch an expression 
in his face that put you in mind of every body you 
had ever seen in the world. 

John Bull had christened this son of his by- the 
name of Jonathan; but-by and by, when he became a 
man grown, being a good hearty fellow, about half 
horse half alligator, his friends and neighbours gave 
him the nickname of Uacle Sam; a sure sign that 
they liked him, for I never knew a respectable niek- 
name given to a scurvy fellow in my life. Be this 
as it may, his family and all his neighbours at last) 
came to call him nothing else but Uncle Sam; and all 
his beef, pork, and flour, in fact every thing that be- 
longed to-him, was marked with a huge U. S., six 
inches long. As I have a great respect for univer- 
sal example, I shall give him this name in the sequel 
of my history, which I hereby commend to the spe- 


] cial attention of all wise men, more especially the wise 


men of the east. As to the fools, every body knows 
they are so searee now-a-days, that I hereby snap my 
fingers and defy them. 


_}_ I flatter myself no man living is better qualified 
.| for this piece of biography. Uncle Sam and I have 


been hand and gleve these fifty years. Many are the 
butts we have had together when boys; many the fro- 
lics we have kicked up among the buxom young hus- 
sies, who are now all honest sober mothers of fami- 
lies; and many the bottles we have cracked together 
at sundry times and on divers occasions, during the 
good old days, when ifa man did not ehoose to be. 
merry some times himself, he did not cry out against 
those who did. Uncle Sam was a sad fellow at. 
raccoon hunting,and a barbacue was his delight until 
it got to be the custom to talk politics and make 
long speeches atthem. ~ 

nele Sam, in early life, gave some offence to his 
father about going to the meeting-house instead of 
e word brought on another until John 
Bull at length took to beating the poor fellow into 
conformity with his notions. He was a lad of spirit 
that would put up with this from no man, not even 


anybody, he packed up his all, and little enough it 
was, and marched off into the wide world to seek his 
ou may su Uncle Sam had but little to begin 

with; but he waa string blade, who did not part 
trouble at first, if he could only see his way clear to 
something better in the end. He set himself to the 
business of clearing and selling new lands. As fast 
as he became pretty comfortable in one farm, he sold 
out at a profit and set off for another, so that he. was 
seldom or ever more than two or three years in the 
same place. But for all this he never lost sight of 
the main chance; for there was nothing on the face of 
the earth he loved so pune | as a bargain of a profit- 
able speculation. By good management and good 
luck he at last got to have a vast property in lands, 
which he was every day adding to by buying out the 

dians, or taking farms for debts that were owing 

im. In short, he prospered in all his undertakings, 
and became in process of time, a t man ameng 
his neighbours. -But to my mind he was not above 
half as clever a fellow as when he was poor. ‘Then 
he was a jolly, careless, high-minded dog erous 
asa prince, andyhospitable as a Turk.. He would 
swear a little at times, but he never meant any harm 
by it. But as he gotrich he set himself to be mighty 
genteel; aped the manners of all the would-be fashion- 
able stragglers that came that way; never invited any 
body to his house except to show off his new finery, . 
and left off all his honest old habits by little and. hit- 
ue. 

The fact is, and I don’t care who knows it, he took 
to canting, and turned the embroidered side of his 
jacket outwards, as a Turk does when he goes to 
court. Many people doubted whether he was any- 
thing the better for this; and, if I must speak my 
mid: I think he Jost more than he gained; for, as re- 
spects myself, I had rather aman should swear and. 
drink punch a little than pick my pocket while he is 


eanting about brotherly love and will to all men.. 
If Uncle Sam is. angry at this, let him scratch his 
back and get pleased again. 


As Uncle Sam got rich, ‘and withal stout and hearty 
as a young giant, the neighbouring gentry, who call- 
ed an upstart and looked askance at his prospe- 
rity, would shake their heads sy wisely and cry 
out, “Ah! poor man, to be sure he looked well and 
hearty; but any body can see with half an eye he is 
-not long forthis world.” And then they would sigh 
and take a pinch of snuff to the success of their prog- 
ae But it happened somehow or other that 


ry attaek he had, and every rab he met with, only 
-served to show the strength of his constitution, and 


his father; and accordingly, without saying a word to | he had 


make it still stronger, until at last. these false prophets 
began to say to themselves, “The rogue will certainly 
last forever.” 

Now I don’t pretend to say this would have been 
the case, seeing there is an.end of all things; but I 
verily believe he would have lived to a happy and 
5 oorne old age had it not been for the undutiful be- 

saviour of his children, which made his latter days 
one scene of trouble and turmoil. 

_ You must know that as soon as Uncle Sam thought 
himself able to maintain a family comfortably, he 
got him a wife, who proved an excellent housekee 
er, and in the course of twice as many years his chil- 
dren amounted to four and twerity; all jolly, strap- 
ping, roistering blades, with the exception of two or 
three that were rather stinted in growth, or as Unele 
Sam used to say in joke, ‘‘ shrunk in the boiling.” 
These last were rather conceited and jealous, as most 

ittle people I believe are. 

As fast as these lads grew up, Uncle Sam portion- 
ed them off on his farms, which they were to pay for 
when they were able, at very low prices. They all 
turned out pretty clever industrious fellows, with the 
exceptions of here and there one who was rather’ 
lazy, and got all his work done by negroes. They 
all-differed in some respects; but there was a family 
likeness among them—all took after the mother, who 
was a pretty considerable particular talker. One 
was a famous fellow for cod fishing; another a great 
hand at splitting shingles; a third was an amateur of 
road making and ditehings a fourth was mighty fond 
of barbecues, taking after his father in that particu-. 
lar; a fifth dealt largely in. wooden bowls and onions; 
asixth was a great cultivator of rice and cotton; a 
seventh was a pretty high-handed fellow, and fond of 
a meee good horse, and of an independent; open-hand- 
ed Spirit; and soon. They all liyed together like- 
brothers, having a rich father who could do 
what he pleased with his money—that isto say, they 
were as jealous of each other as two cocks running. 
in the same yard. 

If Uncle Sam niade a christmas present to one, or 
conferred a particular kindness on another, there. 
was the deuce to pay among the rest. They accused 
the old man of being more partial to one than the 
other, and never gave hira any rest till he put them 
all on a level; which he had no sooner done than 
they, one and all, began to grumble and find fault, 
saying the poor man was in bie dotage, only because 
not given each On¢ a preference over his bro- - 
ther., Uncle Sam sometimes said to himself, ‘* Hap~ 
py is the man who has nothing to give away, forhis . 
children wort quarrel about his estate.” 

' But this was not the worst of it. The old Ha 

got into them about improving their farms, whi 
they all swore was Unele Sam’s business; he was de-. 
vouring all the money they could rake and sera 
together to pay for the lands he had sold them. They 
said,it was a sin.and a shame for him to, make them 
pay every thing, seeing they were his natural born. 
children, entithed to. bed, board, education, and an 
outfit, Besides, the oldman was now becoming so - 
rich he did not know what to do with his money, and. 
it was actuaally a kindness to rid him of its manage- 
ment in his old age. 

Thus these cunning varlets agreed inthe proprie-- 
ty of sharing Uncle Sam’s money, but they fell out- 
about the manner of dividing it, like a pareel of un- 
dutiful rogues as they were. The big fellows ar- 
gued that they ought to share according to weight, 
and insisted they should all go down to the mili and 
be weighed. But the little fellows who had’ been 
‘¢ shrunk in the boiling” demurred to this, and swore 
it was all in my eye, Bett Martin.. They were as 
much the lawful sons of Uncle Sam as the best and: 
biggest of them, and were determined to have their. 
share at the point of the bayonet. There was one 
little fellow particularly, who lived on an island about 
as big as my thumb-nail, who talked like a giant, 

d threatened. to dissolve the family union and set 

p for himself if they did not treat him like a full- 
grown man. ‘They had a great many hard bouts at. 
words, and some of the néighbours feared they would. 
come together by the ears. But though they quar- 
rrelled like so many old women, like old women theyr 

seldom came to blows. They had a sort of 
kindness for one mother at the bottom, whieh. 
ways prevented their proceeding to extremities, 
ut for all this they were forever falling out abont- 

nothing, or some trifle next to notlung, and never 
gaye each other a good word except when they all. 
their heads together, as they often did,to diddle 

nele Sam out of a few thousands for the-improve- 
ment of their farms; Fortunately, however, for the 
old. man’s pocket, it was seldom they could 
about the division of the spoils, or it would not have 
been long before he was 25 poor as a rat. 

Be this. as it may, the good man had no peace of 
his life, and was several times on the point of mak- 
ing over all his property to build meeting-house 
and educate the children of other: people. Certain 
it is, he hadigood reasgn to do so, for these undutiful 


boys left him no rest day or night on account of his — 
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money. Not being able to agree to the plan of di- 
viding Uncle Sams surplus income according to 
weight, it was proposed to do it by measure; but 
here again the Fittle fellows that were ‘shrunk in 
the boiling” made a most infernal rout, and opposed 
it tooth and nail. They swore they were as good as 
the big fellows any day in the week, and as much the 
sons of Uncle Sam as the others, and they insisted 
that the apportionment should be made according to 
merit; not weight or size. They all agreed to this, 
and the matter was just on the point of being amica- 
bly settled, had it not been for a trifling difficulty 
which occurred in adjusting the scale of merit. The 
roistering barbecue fellow swore he was equal to any 
man you could throw a stick at; the splitter of shin- 
gles maintained the superiority of his art; the young 
squire who was fond of riding a fine horse and doing 
nothing, declared he considered himself the most of 
a gentleman; the raisers of rice and cotton claimed 
recedence on the score of administering both to the 
—! and stomach; and the little fellow who lived on 
his island put in his claim on the score of morality. 
This would not do, and so the old man escaped being 
plundered this time. ' 

’ But these fine boys had another iron in the fire, 
which they heated till it was red hot. Quoth one of 
the cunning varlets, I believe it was the barbecue 

_ chap, ‘‘ Let us set about improving our farms, and 
make the old boy pay the piper”—tpon which they 
all agreed, and set up a hurrah about internal im- 
provement, which used in old times to be consider- 
ed improvement of mind and morals, but now means 
digging ditches, pulling up snags, and making roads 
through the desert. 

Upon this one of them went and set up a loom in 
his back building, as he said, for the encouragement 
of domestic industry, and hired other people to come 
and tend it. When he had done this he wentto Uncle 
Sam and insisted he should give him a handful or 

_ two of money to encourage him in such patriotic and 
praise-worthy orm 

** Stop there, my little fellow,” cried the biggest 
brother of all, who had a fist like a sledge hammer; 
** stop, if you please, I have set up my looms at my 
own expense; and I’ll be switch’d if the old man is 
going to pay you for doing what I have done for my- 

seit. 


Then another chap of the family set up a black- 
smith-shop for making hob nails, and made the same 
claim to touch a few thousands of the old gentleman’s 
money for the encouragement of domestic industry, 
which about this time began to be very low-spirited, 
and wanted a little patting. — 

** Avast there, you land lubber,”” exclaimed one 
of the brothers, a bold, hearty Jack tar, who had 
sailed round and round the world, and was a mighty 
navigator. ‘‘Avast there, none of your fresh water 
gabble. I should like to know the reason why you 
should be paid for making hob nails any more than I 
am for building ships. Avast there, I'say, you lubber, 
or I'll be foul of your dead lights. ” 

Next came another brother, who was a great hand 
at raising sheep, which he called being a wool-grow- 
er, to demand that as people could not exist without 
clothes, Uncle Sam should shell out a few dollars to 
reward him for being a great public benefactor. 

** Fudge!” exclaimed the cotton growing brother, 
‘*¢ where one man is clothed in wool a thousand wear 
cotton. Why not encourage me, then, instead of 
this woolly fellow? Away with your bleating, or I’ll 
be into your mutton before you can say Jack Robin-. 
son. 

Next came a sober, sedate, economical brother, 
who had set up a shoe-shop, and wanted Uncle Sam’s 
protection—that is to say, some of his money. 

** Rot your sole,” cried the high-handed gentleman 
who despised hard work, and had rather ride a blood 
horse than make his own shoes a thousand times. 
*¢ What are you talking about there? It’s mighty 
natural to be sure that you should be asking encour- 

ment for making shoes. If it were horse-shoes 
now, I’dtalk to you.” So saying, he mounted his 
horse, and challenged Uncle Sam to run a race fora 
thousand dollars. 

After this, for there was no‘end of their persecu- 
tion of the poor old man; after this came another bro- 
ther, a great mechanical genius, who had inventeda 
machine for peeling apples, and wanted encourage- 
ment of Uncle Sam for the great saving of time and 
labour in making apple pies. 

** Whoo! whoo! whoop!” cried the wild, harem- 
searem, barbecue boy, one of Uncle Sam’s youngest 
sons, who had just settleda town away off west, and 
had not yet thrown off his mocasins; “* whoop! Mis- 
ter, mind which way you point your rifle there—I 
can turn a flip-flap somerset, grease your head with 
bear’s meat, and swallow you whole without a pang. 
You'd better take "keer how you steer your steam- 
boat, or you'll run foul of a snag.” 

By and by came another of this hopeful family, 
with a long story of the great advantage Uncle Sam 
would derive from clearing out a ditch, at his own 
expense, for the benefit of other people. 

ere the great big fellow mentioned before, who 
was the richest of his brothers, put in his oar, and 
cried out— 

** None of that fun, Brother Jonathan; I’ve done 
all my ditching myself,and I’ll be tetotally ramswiled 
going to let daddy pay you for what I did all 
pee Dig your own ditches, my boy, as I have 

ne. 

Then came a fine fellow, one of the young fry, who 
wanted to persuade Uncle Sam to pony up for a lane 
_ he was about making from his barn to his bog mea- 
dow, which he assured the old man would be a vast 


ublie i vement; for that whereas hiscarts stuck 
in the mud, now they would beable to get along like 
a = of lightning as soon as the improvement was 
made. 

‘¢ Thunder and blarney !” exclaimed three or four 
of the elder brothers all at once, -** haven’t we made 
our own roads at our own cost and without asking 
daddy for a cent; and do you think, you snivelling 
blockhead, we’ll stand by and see the old man cheat- 
ed out of what belongs to us?” 

‘Goody gracious!” at length eried Uncle Sam, 
throwing up his eyes, ‘‘ goody gracious! what can 
be the matter with these boys? I believe they mean 
to eat me up alive! I wish—I wish I was as poor as 
Job’s turkey.” 

Now all that was required for Uncle Sam to be 
just as he wished, was to let the boys have all his 
money, as they wanted todo. But what is very re- 
markable he never thought of this, and continued 
wishing himself poor, without once hitting on the 
best possible way of becoming so, 

Things went on, getting worse and worse for some 
time afterwards. Uncle Sam was almost every day 
pestered for money to pay for some imprevement or 
other in the boys’farms. He kept an accoaut of 
these, and the amount they would cost, and found 
that it would take all he was worth in the world, and 
more besides, to get through with half of them. So 
one day he put his handsin his breeches pockets, and 
swore roundly they were a brood of ungrateful 
rogues, that wanted to get him on the parish, and not 
another penny would he pony up for man or beast. 

This raised a terrible hue and cry among the boys, 
who threatened to disinherit the old man, and set up 
for themselves. But he was a pretty stiff old fellow 
when his pluck was up, and he thought himself in the 
right. You might as well try to move a mountain as 
Uncle Sam, when he put his foot down and toed the 
mark. He told the boys he had honest debts to pay, 
and meant to pay every penny he owed in the world 
before he began to talk about laying out money in 

hese graceless young rogues were a little stump- 

ed at the stand Uucle Sam had taken, and began to 

lot together to turn the old man out of house and 

ome, and take possession of all his estates as soon as 
they could bring mattersto bear. Accordingly they 
went about among their neighbours and people, in- 
sinuating that the old man was in his dotage, and 
could not manage his affairs any longer. It was high 
time, they said, that he should give up his estates into 
their hands, and set about prepariig for a better 
world. They raised all sorts of stories against him, 
as how he did not care any more about the law or the 
gospel than a pagan; how he tucked wp people, just 
or the pleasure of seeing them kick their heels in 
the air; and how he threatened to cut off the ears of 
a member of congress, only because be told stories 
about him. . 
In this way these roistering boys raised a great 
clamour against Uncle Sam, which emboldened them 
at last to hatch a diabolical plan for taking away all 
hislands at one blow. They were not content with 
getting them by degrees, to pay for the schooling 
of their children, building school-houses, teaching 
dumb people philosophy, and a thousand other ways, 
but now they determined to make one business of it, 
and strip the old gentleman as bare as my hand. 
Not finding any law for this they determined to get 
one passed for the purpose; accordingly they went 
among the people, and told them a hundred cock and 
bull stories about this, that, and the other thing: 
They swore the land of right belonged tothem when 
they came of age, according to an old settlement, 
which declared that Uncle Sam’s children should all 
share his estates equally after his death. But they 
kept the last part to themselves, as 
and pretended that they had a right to take the old 
man’s property while he was alive. Besides, they 
would.say, the poor old gentleman don’t know what 
todo with so much land; half of it lies waste for 
want of proper attention, and if we only had it, we 
would make it ten times more valuable, and pay the 
taxes, which he is exempted from, by virtue of an 
old charter. 
The notion of getting money by taxation is a bait 


which generally takes with people whose business is 


law making, not tax paying, as-I always heard. So 
the legislature which governed where Uncle Sam’s 
property lay, rubbed their hands and were mightily 
tickled with the notion of being able to squeeze a 
little money from Uncle Sam’s new lands. Perceiv- 
ing this argument told, the boys hatched another 
notion, about Uncle Sam’s receiving all the money 
for the lands he sold, and then forcing those who 
bought them to work their fingers to the bone to make 
themselves whole again, as if this were not the way. 
all over the world. 
Uncle Sam defended his bacon ‘to the last, like a 
stout old hero as he was; but by degrees the influence 
of these ungrateful rogues prevailed, and alaw was 
passed taking away all his property, dividing it 
equally among the boys, so that those who were 
** shrunk iu the boiling,” got the same ion as the 
big roistering blades, who, rather than not come in 
for a slice, consented at last to share and share equal- 
y- They were all specially enjoined to take care of 
ncle Sam, and see that he wanted for nothing; but 
the poor old man fared pretty much as people gene- 
rally do who make over all their p y to their 
children in their life-time. At first they treated him 
pretty well, for decency’s sake, but by degrees they 
began to deprive him of all his usual comforts. First 
they took away his pipe, because the young madams 


the sons had married could not bear tobacco-smoke. 


Then the eldest boy took possession of his arm-chair, | 


and his seat in the chimney-corner. Next they took 
the blankets from his bed,-because, they said, it would 
injure his health to lie too warm; and next they all 
but starved him to death, for fear he should die of 
apoplexy. Finally, Idsing all respect for the ties 
of blood, and all recollection of the early benefits 
they had derived from the good old man, they fairly 
turned him out of doors. ‘The last I heard of Uncle 
Sam he was in the poor house. 


LITERARY. 


SONGS BY MR. HOGG. 


Songs. By the ‘*‘ Ettrick Shepherd.” Now first 
collected. 12mo. pp. 311. Edinburgh, 1831, 
Blackwood: London, Cadell. 


‘* Of such a man his country may be proud.” This 
is an old-fashioned eulogy; not perhaps the worse 
for that; and yet it suits Hogg as exactly as if it had 
been invented expressly on his account. Werespect 
and we admire him. We respect the energy that 
has made itsown way—the industry that has done the 
best with materials within its power. We admire 
the genius which has added to our literature so much 
of its better part—simple, touching, and beautiful 
poetry. Hogg has just translated the fine old airs of 
his country into words. A strong feeling has gone 
straight from his heart to his song; and nothing can 
be more real than his sorrow, unless it be his mirth. ' 
He is the poet of actual emotions. To use a simile 
—fit fashion of reviewing poetry—he is like one of 
his own mountain rivulets, gushing forth in music 
and sunshine, melody and merriment—tender, yet 
joyous. Moreover, there is a quaint sturdiness about 
him, which is something between the independent 
man and the spoiled child. ‘The running commentary 
on his own songs is one of the most amusing and 
original things we remember to have read. We shall 
begin with a few of these prefaces. 

*¢* Donald M‘Donald.’—I place this song the first, 
not on account of any intrinsic merit that it possesses 
—for there it ranks rather low—but merely because 
it was my first song and exceedingly popular when 
it first appeared. 1 wrote it when a barefooted lad, 
herding lambson the Blackhouse Heights, in utter 
indignation at the threatened invasion from France. 
But after it had run through the three kingdoms, 
like fire set to the heather, for ten or twelve years, 
no one ever knew or inquired who was the author.” 

He hears ina theatre a singer substitute a last verse 
of his own for the original one. 

“It took exceedingly well, and was three times en- 
cored; and there was I sitting in the gallery, applaud- 
ing as muchas any body. My vanity prompted me 
to tell a jolly Yorkshire manutacturer that night, that 
I was the author of the song. He laughed excessive- 
ly at my presumption, and told the landlady thai he 
took me for a half-crazed Scots pedlar. Another 
anecdote concerning this song 1 may mention; and | 
do it with no little pleasure, as itis a proof of the po- 
pularity of Donald M‘Donald among a class, to in- 
spire whom with devotion to the cause of their coun- 
try was at the time a matter of no little consequence. 
Happening, upon one occasion, to be in a wood in 
Dumfriesshire, through which the high-road passed, 
I heard a voice singing; and a turn of the road soon 
brought in sight a soldier, who seemed to be either 
travelling home upon furlough, or returning to his 
regiment. When the singer approached near, I dis- 
tinguished the notes of my own song of Donald 
M‘Donald. As the lad proceeded with his song, he 
got more into the spirit of the thing, and on coming 
to the end, 


¢ An up wi’ the bonny blue bonnet, 
The kilt an’ the feather an’ a’!” 


in the height of his enthusiasm, he hoisted his cap 
on the end of his staff, and danced it about triumph- 
antly. I stood ensconeed behind a tree, and heard 
and saw all without being observed.” 

‘¢< The Broom sae green’ is my greatest favourite 
at present,—probably because the air is my own, as 
well as the verses; for I find I have ja particular 
facility in approving of such things.” 

The next is very characteristic: 

‘©¢ The Woman Fo’k.’—The air of this song is 
my own. It was first set to music by Heather, and 
most beautifully set too. It was afterwards set by 
Dewar, whether with the same accompaniments, or 
not, I have forgot. It is my own favourite humor- 
ous song, when forced to sing by ladies against my 
will, which too frequently happens; and notwith- 
standing my wood notes wild, it will never be sung 
by any one so well again.” é 

We think the Shepherd’s resentment burns in the 
wrong quarter in the following note:— 

‘<< The Maid of the Sea’ is one of the many songs 
which Moore caused me to cancel, for nothing that 
I know of, but because they ran counter to his. It 
is quite natural and reasonable that an. author should 
claim a copyright of a sentiment; but it never struck 
me that it could be so exclusively his, as that another 
had not a right tocontradict it. This, however, seems 
to be the case in the London law; for true itis that my 
songs were cancelled, and the public may now judge 
on what ground, by comparing them with Moore’s. 
I have neither forgot nor forgiven it; and [ have a 
great mind to force him to cancel Lalla Rookh for 
stealing it wholly from the Queen’s i some which is 
so apparent in the plan, that every London judge 
will give it my favour, although he ventured only on 


seyenteen. He had better have let my few trivial 
songs alone.” 

We apprehend Mr. Moore had nothing to do with 
it: the question was one of nfusical copyright. . 


Like most poets, he has a fair hit at the Edi 
Review. 

M‘Gillavry’ was originally published 
in the Jacobite Relics, without any notice of its be- 
ing an original compositiong which eng 
trapped the Edinburgh Review ifto a high but unine 
tentional complimenttotheauthor. After reviewing 
the Relics in a style of most determined animosity, 
and protesting, over and over again, that I was de- 
void of all taste and discrimination, the tirade con- 
cluded in these terms: “That we may not close this 
article without a specimen of the good songs which 
the book contains, we shall select the one which, for 
sly, characteristic Scotch humour, seems to us the 
best, though we doubt if any of our English readers 
will relish it.’ The opportunity of retaliating upon 
the reviewer’s want of sagacity was too tempting to be 
lost: and the authorship of the song was ioamnediahete 
avowed in a letter to the Editor of Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine. ‘Afterall,’ said this avowal, between our- 
selves, Donald M‘Gillavry, which he has selected 
as the best specimen of the true old Jacobite song, 
and as remarkably above its fellows for ‘sly, charac- 
teristic Scotch humour,’ is no other than a trifle of 
my own, which [ put in to fillup a page! I cannot 
help remarking here, that the Edinburgh Review 
seems to be at fault in a melancholy manner, when- 
ever it comes to speak of Scottish songs. My friend 
Mr. William Laidlaw’s song, of Lucy’s Flitting, a 
peared first in the Forest Minstrel, and immediately 
became popular throughout Scotland. It was insert- 
ed in every future selection of Scottish songs, and 
of course found a place in Allan Cunningham’s col- 
lection. Here it is to be supposed the Edinburgh 
reviewer saw and heard of it for the first time; and, 
with some words of praise, he most condescendingly 
introduced it to public notice, after it had been sung 
and appreciated from the cottage to the palace, for a 
space of nearly twenty years. This reminds me of 
an old gentleman, who, as ke said, ‘always liked to 
have people known to each other; so one day he made 
a party, for the purpose of introducing two cousins, 
who had been brought up under the same roof. The 
company took the matter with gravity, and the joke 
passed off very well at the old gentleman’s expense.” 

The next notes are very amusing. 

** «O’er the Ocean bounding,’ is another of the pro- 
scription list; but here, let them turn the blue bonnet 
wha can. Our forefathers had cried down songs, 
which all men and women were strictly prohibited 
from singing, such as ‘O’er Boggie,’ and ‘The wee 
Cock Chicken,’ &c., because Auld Nick was a pro- 
ficient at playing them on the pipes. The London 
people have done the same with a number of mine; 
but I hereby <4 them up again, and request every 


good singer in Britain and Ireland, and the East Ia- 
dies, to sing the following song with full. bier to the 
sweet air, ‘Maid of the valley.’ ” 

‘¢¢Mary, canst thou leave me?’ is finely set up 
by Bishop to a melody of my own. I cannot aver 
that it is thoroughly my own, but if it is not, I know 
not where I heard it. But it is of no avail: since I 
thing it is mine, it is equally the same as if it were 
so. 

weel befa’ the Maiden gay.’ This song 
was written at Ellery, Mr. Wilson’s seat at West- 
moreland, where a number of my very best things 
were written. There was a systeny of competition 
went on there, the most delightful that I ever en- 
gaged in. Mr. Wilson and I had a Queen’s Wake 
every wet day—a fair set to who should write the 
best poem between breakfast and dinner; and if I am 
any judge, these friendly competitions produced se- 
veral of our best poems, if not the best ever written 
on the same subjects before. Mr. Wilsonas well as 
Southey and Wordsworth, had all of them a way of 
singing out their poetry in a loud sonorous key, 
which was very impressive, but very ludicrous. Wil- 
son at that period composed all his poetry, by going 
over it in that sounding strain; and in our daily com- 
petitions, although our rooms were not immediately 
adjoining, I always overheard what progress he was 
making. When he came upon any grand idea, he 
opened upon it full swell, with all’ the energy of a 
fine fox-hound on a hot trail. If I heard many of 
these vehement aspirations, they weakened my hands 
and discouraged my heart, and I often said to my- 
self, ‘ Gudefaith, it’s a’ ower wi’ me for this day!’ 
When we went over the poems together in the eve- 
ning, I was always anxious to learn what parts of the 
poem had excited the sublime breathings which I 
had heard at a distance, but he never could tell me. 
There was another symptom. When we met at din- 
ner-time, if Mr. Wilson had not been successful in 
pleasing himself, he was desperate sulky for a while, 
though he never once missed brightening up, and 
—T the most of the subject. I never saw better 
sport than we had in comparing these poems. How 
manfully each stood out for the merits of his own! 
But Mrs. Wilson generally leaned tomy side, no- 
minally at least. I wrote the ‘Ode to Superstition’ 
there, which, to give Mr. Wilson justice, he a 

roved of most He wrote The Ship 
of the Desert’ against it—a thing of far greater splen- 
dour, but exceedingly extravagant.” 

Pll no wake wi’ Annie.’ I composed this pas- 
toral ballad, as well as the air to which it was sung, 
whilst sailing one lovely day on St. Mary’s Loch; a 
pastime in which, above all others, 1 delighted, and 
of which I am now most shamefully deprived. Lord 


| the character of one accomplished bard, and I on 


Napier never did so cruel a thing, not even on the 
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high seas, as the interdicting of me from sailing on 
that beloved lake, which if I have not rendered clas- 
sical, has not been my blame. Bat the credit will be 
his own,—that is some comfort.” 

«6 ¢ The Moon was a-waning’ is one of the songs 
of my youth, written long ere I threw aside the 
shepherd’s plaid, and took farewell of my trusty col- 
ley, for the bard’s perilous and thankless occupation. 
I was a poor shepherd half a century ago, and I have 
never got farther to this day; but my friends would 
be far Sonn regretting this, if they knew the joy of 
spirit that hasbeen mine. ‘This was the first song of 
mine I ever heard sung at the piano, and my feelings 
of exultation are not to be conceived by men of sordid 
dispositions. I had often heard my strains chanted 
from the ewe-bught and the milking green, with de- 
light; but I now found I had got a step higher, and 
thenceforward resolved to cling to my harp, with a 
fondness which no obloquy should diminish,—and I 
have kept the resolution.” f 

If ever novels showed ‘man as he is,” these en- 
tertaining snatches speak Hogg himself. We have 

iven the prose preference, because of its novelty. 

e now turn to the poetry; let the following songs 

k for themselves. To those who do not like 

em, we say, show us their equals in lyric poetry; 

or let them do what will be far better, turn to the 
volume itself and choose other favourites. 


THE BROKEN HEART. 


“ Now lock my chamber-door, father, 
And say you left me sleeping: 

But never tell my step-mother 
Of all this bitter weeping. 

No earthly sleep can ease my smart, 
Or even a while reprieve it; __ 

For there’s a pang at my young heart 
That never more can leave it! 


O let'me lic and weep my fill 
O’er wounds that heal can never; 

And O, kind Heaven! were it thy will 
Toclose these eyes for ever; 

For how can maid’s affections dear 
Recall her love mistaken? 

’ Or how can heart of maiden bear 

To know that heart forsaken? 


O, why should vows so fondly made 
’ Be broken ere the morrow, 

To one who loved as never maid 
Loved in this world of sorrow? 
The look of scorn I cannot brave, » 
_ Ner pity’s eye more dreary; 
A quiet sleep within the grave 

Is all for which I weary!” - 


The following is very playful. 
“WHEN MAGGY GANGS AWAY.” 


“ O what willa’ the Jads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 
O what will a’ the lads do 


When Ma gangs away? 
There’s'no the glen 


That disna dread the day, 
O what will a’ the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 


Your Jock has ta’en the hill for’t— 

_ A waefu’ wight is he: 

Poor Harry’s ta’en the bed for’t, 
And laid him down to dee; 

An’ Sandy’s gane into the kirk, 
And learning fast to pray: 

And, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 

The young laird 0’ the Lang-Shaw 
Has drunk her health in wine; 

The priest has said—in confidence— 
The lassie was divine— 

And that is mair in maiden’s praise 
Than ony priest should say: 

But, O, what will the lads do 
When Maggy gangs away? 


The wailing in our green glen 
That day will quaver high, . 

°T will draw the redbreast frae the wood, 
The laveroek frae the sky; 

There fairies frae their beds 0’ dew 

- Will rise and join the lay; 

An’ her! what a day will be 
~When Maggy gangs away? 


We have only room for one verse of a very sweet 


song. 
LOVE LETTER. 


I downa bide to see the moon 
~ Blink o’er the hill sae dearly, 
Late on a bonny face she shone, 
A face that 1 loe dearly, 
An’ when down by the waterclear 
At e’en I’m lonely sect, 
I sigh, an’ think if'ane were here, 
ow sweet wad fa’ the gloaming.” 
THE SKYLARK. 


‘¢ Bird of the wilderness, 
| Blithesome and cumberless, 
* Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
| Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling-place— 
O to abide in the desert with thee! 
Wild is thy Tay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, . 
Lave gives it energy, love gave it birth, 
__ Where, on thy dewy wing, 
, Where art thou journeying? 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 


.| most striking scenes, yet the follower of every pro- 


| Plety of opinions. How difficult, then, is the task of 


tance. ”’ 


} sidered as one of your contributors.” 


; O’er fell the fountain sheen, 

O’er the red streamers that ds the day, 
O’er the cloudletdim,  . 
Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 
Then, when the gloaming comes, 
Low in the heather bloom 

Sweet shall thy welcome and bed of love be. 

Emblem of happiness, 


Blest is thy dwelling plage— 
O to abide in the desert with thee!” 


He says himself— 


** Oft has the lark sung o’er my head, 
And shook the dew-drop frae his wing.”’ 


It was a good lesson to a poet, and Mr. Hogg has 
learnt it by heart. Among the other songs we like 
best, but which we have not space to quote, we would 
point attention to ““The Broom sae green;” **When 
the Kye comes Hame;” ‘‘ Lenachan’s Farewell;” 
“ The poor Man;” ‘ Liddel Bower.” But even a 
longer list than this would end with &c. &c. This 
volume will greatly raise the poet in the estimation 
of England, which is too apt to mistake him for a 
Noctesian roisterer, and, though an imaginative, a 
sometimes coarse prose writer. 


Spirit of Contemporary Prints. 


Sketches from the Diary of an Editor. 
THE REVIEWER. 


- Anumber of well written articles have lately a 
pees in the public journals, as sketches from the 
iary of a Physician. The ideais a good 6ne.— 
Howsoever interesting may be the descriptive essays 
of any general observer, it is impossible for them to 
compete with those furnished by an author of equal 
talents, upon a subject directly and continually within 
his view. Although he who practises the medical 
profession is, more than any other, brought into the 


fession might collect a store of simple facts, whieh, 
when related in clear and strong language, would 
form valuable pietures of human life beheld in extra- 
ordinary situations. Among the rest, the calling of 
an editor affords much valuable material. He, too, 
possesses opportunities of witnessing character in 
new lights, of discovering the secret springs which 
act on the community, and of marking the striking 
contrasts between the tastes and feelings of different 
individuals. 

It is scarcely possible to satisfy even an individual 
in all his moodsof mind. His tastes will differ from 
yours in many instances; and when they are alike, 
the same subject, viewed in different positions, 
whence one sees the existence of much which the 
other does not suspect, will produce an infinite va- 


eatering for the huge, capricians creature called the 
pee A monster with despotic power—responsi- 

le to no one—guided by no law—constructed of he- 
terogeneous materials—gifted with desires and ap- 
petites inconsistent with each other—demanding to- 
day what he will loathe to-morrow—with power to 
blight with a saan, yet so thoughtless and destitute 
of that sort of prudence which an individual applies 
to the proper administration of his own affairs, that 
the weakest hand may sometimes lead him astray, 
for he has a great propensity to plunge into excesses. 
In truth, the poor editor has a dire time of it, whose 
business it is to wait on this mighty monster, to 
sooth his rage, to please his variable taste, to pat 
him softly onthe , and put him in a good humour 
with himself. 

It is not, however, the public alone with whom 
the editor has todeal. There isa very great variety 
of under machinery, against which he must work his 


way. 

i was sitting in my elbow-chair, profoundly en- 
gaged in‘ the duties of my avocation, surrounded 
with various new publications and piles of newspa- 
pers. Several splendid volumes were lying on the 
table, belonging to the class of Annuals, Souvenirs, 
Tokens, &e. &e. of which the press has within afew 

ears sent forth so great a variety. I was interrupted 

y a timid knock at the door, which presently open- 
ed to admit a tall, gaunt gentleman, with spectacles 
and acane. Although apparently young, he moved 
with a staid air of wisdom. His face was lean and 
intellectual, and he entered upon my acquaintance 
with the formality of one on. excellent terms with 
himself, 

**Sir, I have taken the liberty to call on you. I 
am connected with the Cahawba Democrat, and wish 
to hand you a short review of Mr. Thompson’s tra- 
vels in Kamschatka. I think myself that it is one of 
my happiest efforts. Your paper is well established, 
and has a prettty wide circulation, so I concluded to 
let you have it.” 

_ Sir,” said I, gradually unbending the expres- 
sion of severity with whi I had at first received 
him asan intruder, ‘ you are very welcome, sir.— 
, Pray take a seat. iam happy to make your acquain- 


** You are very good, sir;” he replied, placing the 
manuscript in my hands; ‘I have read your journal 
with much interest, and should be happy to be con- 


** Sir, you are very kind. It would give me plea- 
sure, sir, to publish your communications. I su 
se, if | should wish, in overlooking the article, if 


should wish—wish to retouch—to revise—to—” 


** Oh, sir, any alteration you are perfectly welcome 
to make which your experience dictates.” , 

‘*T have no idea that any will be necessary.”” 

** Whatever you please, sir. The piece is so so— 
no great things—but I think it will make some talk. 


Do not let me interrupt you, sir, you appear to be | 


eng - I wish you good morning, sir.” 
**Good morning, sir,” said I, fairly rising out of 
my capacious elbow-chair, a thing which I never do 
except on very particular occasions, “good morning, 
sir. 
He gathered up his cloak, adjusted his tacles, 
suffered a slight towards the to 
intrude upon the elegant perpendicularity of his per- 
son, and made his exit. 
‘“*A very agreeable, well-behaved, intelligent 
young man, | declare,” said J, ‘‘ very much of a gen- 
tleman. Iam fortunate this morning.” 


[looked slightly through the piece, which grew in | If 


my estimation. | 

** * Delightful delineations of life and manners’— 
‘ discovers the finest natural taste, highly cultivated 
by study’—‘would bear a comparison with the high- 
est flight of genius among the ancients’—‘ bids fair 
to become the most extraordinary writer of this 

Fine sentences these—fair, clear hand—excellent 
grammar. Here, Peter—tell Mr. MacNiven to 
leave out the ‘important statements respecting a 
young and unprotected female,” and I shall have a 
review, under the head of polite literature.” 

**The men are waiting for copy,” said Peter;— 
**they’ve got the unprotected female almost set up.” 

**Can’t help it, Peter. I must look over this ma- 
nuscriptand point it. The deuce take the people! 
They don’t know a comma from a note of interro- 
gation. Here’s an essay on the importance of instil- 
ling virtuous principles into the young—very short 
—and let me see. ‘The importance of virtuous 

rinciples—comma—instilled into youth—corama— 

uture happiness—welfare in life;’ it’s all pointed. — 
Take itup. ll just look over this review, and have 
it ready in ten minutes. ” 

And at it went. The article I found to be tole- 
rably well written; but the praise awarded to Mr. 
Thompson’s travels became so fulsome, and his pro- 
duction was placed so far above every other publica- 
tion of this or any other century, that I found it ne- 
cessary to strike out, alter, and moderate, with con- 
siderable freedom. 

It wasthen putin the hands of the compositor, and 
in the afternoon, I had just spread out a clean proof 
upon the table, when the erudite revieweragain made 
his appearance, as lean, perpendicular, and intellec- 
tual as ever. 

** Good evening to you, sir,” heexclaimed. “As 
I was casually passing this way, it struck me that I 
would ask the favour of a proof of my review.” 

Certainly, sir. This is it. You will perceive, 
however, that I have availed myself of your polite 
permission to—to—that is—to—” 

‘‘To what?” asked perpendicular, with a stare of 
surprise and expectation. 

I perceived his face darken a little, and a pair of 
very reasonably large greenish-looking eyes peered 
at me above the spectacles. Iam a modest man, and 
can never summon up energy even to vindicate, with 
any degree of success, my own rights, unless I get 
slightly warmed in the argument. His stare and 
sententiousness combined, rather embarrassed me. 

** Why, the truth is, my dear sir, you are—that 
is, you must be—indeed, it is impossible but that 
you should be—aware that—the greatest authors— 
the most renowned—and—so forth—in the hurry of 
writing—in the—” 

- _ glow of composition,” he gravely inter- 
rupted. 

** Exactly so, sir—in the glow of composition, 
they sometimes—” — 

** Oh yes, [understand—some trivial error in gram- 
mar—I hope you have carefully corrected every thing 
of that kind.” La 

“* Why, the truth is, my dear sir, your article is 
really—but—but—in one or two trivial —" I 
Caneet tet you a little overdid the matter, ahd—” 

ee Sir! 

The crisis had arrived—I had got along so far to- 
lerably well, so I buttoned my coat, took a pinch of 
snuff, looked cool and indifferent, inhaled a long 
breath, and was preparing to go at it again, when the 
learned reviewer, who had been looking over the 
proof, exclaimed, with an expression something si- 
milar to that of Hamlet, when he perceived the ghost 
of the old gentleman, 

‘*Why, thunder and lightning, sir! what’s all this? 
Why, you’ve ruined the article for ever! the very 
best those I had set my heart on, are cut 
out!” 

“J am sorry, sir, that you are dissatisfied with—” 

‘¢ Dissatisfied, sir? 1 am dissatisfied, sir! I am of- 
fended, sir! Iam insulted, sir! You have put words 
in my mouth which I never uséd. I won’t have this 

ublished so. I will withdraw the copy. I’! publish 
it in the Cahawba Democrat.” 

“* It’s too late. The paper is nearly ready for 


“J wish it was ready to go to the devil, sir! “Let 
me tell you, you overstep the limits of your right, 
sir, and the decency of a gentleman, and the modesty 
of nature, in thus presuming to—” ; 

“ Stop, sit,” said I, once more rising from my 
elbow-chair, for the impudence of the fellow made 
me mad; and when any one takes advantage of the 
natural civility of my manner to probe me too far, I 
fling modesty where the rascal wished my paper. I 


hate a quarrel as a very troublesome, undignified 
stapid piece of business; but a bully is a yet ole 
object of contempt. 

‘¢Tregret, sir,” I said, ‘that any indifference of 
this nature should have arisen between us. You 
told me to alter piece and I have done so. 
am responsible for what appears in my columns, I 
will not afford you—nay, sir, hear me out—any me- 
dium for the circulation of opinions which may be 
false. The book which you praise so enthusiastical- 
ly, I never saw nor heard of. I have, therefore, cut 
out some of the most extravagant encomiums. Who 
your friend Mr. Thomson is, I know not; but I 
shrewdly suspect his book is unworthy such unlimit- 
ed praise.” 

** You are unfit, sir, to conduct a public journal,” 
said my companion, ‘and let me tell you—” 

Let me tell you, sir,” said I, “ there is the door. 
you do not walk out of it, I shall afford you a 
shorter passage through the window.” 

The scene wasrapidly approaching its denowement, 
when a third person, my worthy friend Mr. Smith, 
entered. He greeted my antagonist with a familiar 
nod, but received in return a salutation rather con- 
fused, which was no sooner given than the elegant 
critic, after a fierce glance at me, withdrew. 

*‘Who is that agreeable young man?” asked. I, 
when he had disappeared. 

**That—why, that’s Thompson—Mr. Obadiah 
Thompson, the author of Travels to Kamschatka, 
who may, without any flattery on hisown part, boast 
of having written one of the dullest productions that 
ever came from the press.” 

THE CRITIQUE. 

Several months after the occurrence related in 
my last, I perceived among my bundle of letters, 
newspapers, &c. from the post-office, a number of 
the Cahabaw Democrat, containing about a column 
of abuse against my personal character, and man 
contemptuous epithets bestowed upon my journal. 
Several of my patrons in that part of the country 
threatened to Sicontions their subscription. The 
article‘was copied into the Catskill United States 
Federal Republican, the Henry Clay Observer, and 
the Macdonough Jacksonian. These influential ga- 
zettes, I accidentally discovered, were edited by 
cousins and boon companions of Mr. Obadi 
Thompson; and the whole gang, thus scattered in 
ambush, like Kentucky riflemen, over different parts 
of the field, »pened upon me such a discharge of 
small artillery, that I so far forgot my natural equani- 
mity and editorial dignity as to wish Mr. Obadiah 
Thompson, his Travels in Kamschatka, the Cahabaw 
Democrat, and all their **kith and kin” locked up 
among the icebergs of the polar regions. Besides 
having myself read the articles'in question, (for the 
papers in which they were published were all sent 
me by some attentive and good-natured friend, ) I 
was almost harassed out of my senses by the remar 
and interrogations of my numerous acquaintances. 
One shook his head, with an air of pity, as if he 
looked on some fellow sentenced to be hanged, and 
then asked me if I had seen the United States Fede- 
ral Republican? Another came in, giggling and grin- 
ning, as if he had drawn a prize in the lottery. He 
made several attempts to speak, but was interrupted 
by his laughter; and I was about to 7 Sy soa im 
on his spirits, when he a his hand on m 
shoulder, with amiable familidrity, and asked me if 
I had read the Cahabaw Democrat? He had not yet 
done laughing, when a hungry, lank, consumptive- 
looking young man, to whom I had been slightl 
introduced about two years before, with high chee 
bones, and Indiasrubber overshoes, who hangs about 
taverns, and chews tobacco, stepped into my office 
with much solemnity, and taking out his pocket- 


book, fumbled about among theatre bills and tailor 


bills, as if he were seeking a bank bill, 

Ah, ha! I thought, a subscriber, 1 suppose! but 
the paper which he handed me, instead of his four 
dollars in advance, proved to be one of the above 
mentioned paragraphs, which the young man with 
India-rubber overshoes had kindly cut out for my 
especial gratification. 

‘*] am very much obliged to you, sir; you are very 
polite,” I exclaimed, as 1 saw by a glance the nature 
of the communication. 

** Not.in the least, sir,” said he, and cooly reple- 
nished his mouth with about half a r of Loril- 
Jard’s best, and, after an operation peculiar to the 
tobacco-chewing tribe of young men, and by which 
he nearly extinguished my fire, he favoured me with 
a respectful bow and disappeared. So much for Mr. 
Obadiah Thompson. : 

Among the numerous perplexities to which the 
editor of a public print is subjected, he enjoys also 
certain advantages, which it would be ungrateful in 
me to overlook. He is a knowing one among the 
million. He continually sees behind the curtain how 
the affairs of the world are conducted. He struts 
about like a rooster among actors, authors, and 
publishers, and when he slaps his sides with his 
wings and crows forth his eritical remarks, there is 
a gerieral cackle among the literary chickens, In- 
deed, he can fling the whole barnryard into eonfa- 
sion. Like that high-minded bird, he also looks 
with a suspicious and unfriendly eye upon others of 
the fraternity who encroach upon his premises. Two 
of the tribe do never encounter each other but they 
roffe their feathers, move with wider strides, and 
exhibit a superadded dignity and loftiness of demean- 
our which generally end in a pretty considerable 
fight. Die you ever, Mr. der, lean your 
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and behold two bantoms engaged in a fierce and chi- | will you choose, what place and weapon, to give my; impute to him any participation in attempts, sup- ; had been wounded in the battle of Brandywine, and 
valric combat upon some abstract point of honour? | friend the satistaction of a gentleman?” posed to have been made in the years 1827 and 1898, | t@&e" prisoner at that of Germantown. Foragreat 
Even 


do the enlightened and sensible brethren 
of the fraternity to which I belong pass their ume— 
instruct the community—further the great cause of 
liberty and national intelligence, and gain for them~- 
selves a durable and valuable place in history. _ 
The editor is a sort of divinity. Mortals lay gifts 
_at his shrine. Publishers, painters, poets hover 
around him. Unseen hands supply bim with speci- 
mens of every graceful and splendid treasure that 
genius or industry puts forth. The doors of places, 
of public amusement open of themselves at his ap- 
proach. His secret thoughts pass with electric speed 
around the world. “2 
After having flung a fresh hickory stick upon the 
fire and stirred up the bed of solid burning coals, 
which produced a crackling blaze, I seated myself 
in the elbow-chair with the above reflections. I had 
just finished dinner. An extra glass of wine made 
me benevolent and happy. I deposited my legs in 
another chair, folded my arms, looked into the fire 
for ideas, and concluded to take a sleigh-ride for 
exercise. 
Suddenly a tall form stood before me. His face 
was begrimed and black. He gazed solemnly on me. 
A pleasant dream was gone. 
The men want copy, sir,” was his awful saluta- 
tion. 
y 3 thought they had copy enough for to-day,” 
said I. 
‘‘ The last communication you sent up,” said the 
devil, “ could not be read.” ~ 
** How much room in this form?” 
columns, sir!” 
*¢I shall die if I don’t take more exercise,”’ said I. 
** You must not die and leave the world no copy,” 
quoted Peter. 
I looked up—the scoundrel had made a pun at me 


and was grinning from ear to ear. I restrained my | 


impulse to fling the inkstand at his head, and polite- 
ly requested him to withdraw. Instead of sleigh- 
ride, went to business, 

At that moment entered my friend Colonel Jack- 
son. Heis about six feet in height, shoulders broad, 
with an athletic form, rather approaching the Fal- 
staff style of grace. He had shot three men in duels 
in France, and lost all his money gambling, Yethe 
lived along, no one knew how. Carried bull dog 
frown upon his countenance,and snarled and growle 
at every body and every thing. 

“‘T’ve come to discontinue my paper,” says he. 
£€ It’s too full of puffs and flummery. I want some- 
thing severe and solid. I’m sick of hearing people 
praised. You puff books, you puff editors, you puff 
actors. This is the best singer and that the best 
player—Mr. Thingumbob astonished us in Hamlet, 
and Miss The-lord-knows-who excelled herself in 
Cordelia. Give me something slashing, sprightly. 
Don’t send your paper to me any more. [I'll setle 
your bill with the clerk as I go out.” | 

He east his eyes on me, as if he were going to eat 
moe up, pulled his hat down over his eyebrows, and 
went away, giving the door a slam. ; 

‘¢ The colonel is a bear,’’ said I to myself; ‘* but 
he speaks the truth.” So I commenced, that very 
moment, and wrote a critique upon the theatre. . It 
was, as Mr. Obadiah ‘Thompson said, “one of my 
happiest efforts.” For, while it entered into an 
impartial and temperate examination of the various 
claims of the players to excellence, and, what I 
deemed a philosophical analysis of their faults and 
merits, it contained nothing which, I believed, could 
be offensive to the feelings of.any individual therein 
named. 

Colonel Jackson will subscribe again, thought I, 

‘when he sees this. I felt pleased with the idea of 
having shown that there was at least one indepen- 
dent press in the country. . 


The day after the paper was published, I was en- 
ged in writing ‘‘ an essay on the independence of 
the press inthe United States,”’ wherein I had proved 


incontrovertibly, and perfectly to my own satisfac-| . : 


tion, that the abuses against the press were all calum- 
nies, and that an editor was a free agent, except in- 
asmuch as he was controlled by public opinion, when 
Colonel Jackson entered once more. His hat was 
yet pulled down over his eyes. He stood up before 
me like a colossus, and flung down a nofe which I 
found to this effect: 


*¢Sir—Your slanderous remarks respecting my 
nation of —— the other night, are base, false, 
and impertinent. My friend, Colonel Jackson, will 
arrange the terms of this business. ‘Time, place, 
and weapon as you please. If I cannot play —, I 
can snuff a candle with a pistol bullet at any reason- 
able distance. What right have you to find fault with 
my acting? I wil] teach you that you have caught a 
Tartar. Yours, truly, PL” 
“‘Caught a Tartar!” said I looking up at the colo- 
nel. “ {think IAave caughtaTarter. Time, place, 
and weapon, forsooth! Why what does the fellow 
mean?’”? ' 
‘* Mr, L.,” said the colonel, “is my friend;” the 
last two words emphatic. ‘‘ You will please keep 
rd upon your words when they relate to him. 
Fie has taken this step by my advice.” ” 
‘¢ Your advice!” exclaimed I, astonished. . ‘* Why 
it was by your advice I wrote the remarks he com- 
plains of.” 
“T advised you to cut up the actors, but I said no- 
thing about my worthy friend, Mr. L. You should 
censure only those whe deserve it. But,”? waving 


his hand gracefully, “to the purpose. ~ What time 


again. ‘* Pray, my good sir, tell your friend, as you 
call him, to play better, or I shall continue my re- 
marks with increased asperity. I do not think the 
occasion worth risking my life for, I should be very 
sorry to kill your friend, and more sorry to be killed 
by him; but if he offer any insult to me, though I 
am unwilling to injure him, I shall know how to de- 
fend myself.” 

‘Lo my surprise Mr. L. himself, who, it appeared, 
had listened at the door, now rushed in, and, with 
a cane of more than ordinary weight and thickness, 
evidently procured with a view to a desperate assault 
and battery, walked up to me, his face red with rage, 
and lilting the bludgeon was yg army toa very 
unequivocal symptom of hostility, when I took from 
my drawer a small uncharged pocket-pistol, cocked 
it, and aimed itat hishead. He vanished with dra- 
matic celerity. I should think the gentleman had 
sunk in one of his own trap-doors. _ 

‘© Now, sir,” said I, addressing the colonel, who 
had fiercely walked towards the door. ‘The more 
frightened he got, the more fierce he looked. 

‘* Good morning, sir; good morning, sir;” said he, 
and he also vanished. ly 

I sat down and finished my paragraph on the inde- 
pendence of the press. About two months after- 
wards I saw the whole affair in the Cahabaw Demo- 
crat, wherein I was made to cut a sorry figure. The 
next morning the young man with Indian-rubber 
overshoes came in, and laid a copy of the United 
States Federal Republican on my table. 

I then resolved to let the theatres alone, and for 
several numbers was silent upon the subject, when 
one morning my respectable little friend, Monsieur 
Achille Barbierre, came into my office, took off his 
hat, made me three bows, and said: 

‘¢ Monsieur Editor—Je suis bien fache dat you say 
no ting of de spectacle, de comedie, in your papier. 
I go tojours au speclacle—dat is way I have learn 
your language so parfaitment bien. Now I have pe- 
ruse your paper to-morrow morning before break- 
fast in de afternoon—you nevair say someting about 
de comedie. I cannot more be your abonne.” 

Saying this, he took a pinch of snuff—made me 
three bows, put on his hat, and was no longer num- 


bered among my subscribers. —WV. Y, Mirror. 
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Sarurpay, Marcu 5, 1831. 


What has become of our correspondent, ** Cara- 
this??? We are always glad-to hear from her, and so 
are our readers. 


Tne CorresponpENce.—Since the brief synopsis 
which we gave in our last paper of the correspon- 
dence between the President and Vice President, 
other documents have been issued as explanatory 
of, or connected with, the difficulty which has oc- 
curred between the two high functionaries of the 
nation. The letter of Mr. Crawford, which Mr. 
Calhoun returned as unworthy of reply, But to which 
he did reply, as we gave his letter in our last, has 
been published. It occupies near three columns of 
a daily newspaper, and is exceedingly severe upon 
Mr. Calhoun, charging him with duplicity, and 
every other crime that could possibly be alleged 
against one holding his higff station under the go- 
vernment. , We give its concluding paragraph:— 


seem to think I am under the influence of re- 
Bit. You are mistaken. Resentment is only 
pst equals or superiors, and never against 

ws. Krom the time you established the Wash- 
ington Republican for the purpose of slandering and 
vilitying my reputation; I considered you a degrad- 
ed, a disgraced man, for whom no man of honour and 
character could feel any other than the most sove- 
reign contempt. Under this impression, I was 
anxious that you should no longer be Vice President 


of the United States) §=.WM. H. CRAWFORD. 

Another document which has appeared is the letter 
of Mr. Hamilton of New York. In this letter he 
states, that he held a conversation in Washington 
with Mr. Calhoun some time since, when Mr. C. in 
reply to an inquiry— 

‘* Whether at any meeting of Mr. Monroe’s cabi- 
net the propriety of arresting General Jackson, for 
any thing done by him during the Seminole war, had 
been at any time discussed? answered ‘never—such 
a measure was not thought of, much Tess discussed; 
the aly. poiet before the cabinet was tlie answer that 
was to be given to the Spanish government,’” 


On the other hand, Mr. Calhoun denies having 
answered in the explicit terms attributed to him by 
Mr. Hamilton. 

The aspect which the late documents have given 
to the transaction, has induced Mr. Van Buren. also 
to publish a statement, in which he disclaims any 
connexion with this matter; he disavows ‘‘ every 


assertion, or insinuation, which has for its object to 


‘* The satisfaction of a fool!” said I, in a passion’ 


to prejudice the Vice President in the good opinion 
of Gen. Jackson, or any at time, as alike unfounded 
and unjust.”” The question, therefore,is now resolved 
between the Vice President and Mr, Van Buren. 
The former charges the latter with a conspiracy to 
work his political ruin, which the latter denies. 
The evidence fixing this design upon Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, if there be any such, is, therefore, expected. 


New American Novet.—Mr. Grigg, of this city, 
has in press and will speedily publish a new Ameri- 
can novel in two volumes, entitled ** The Forsaken. ” 
The scene islaid in Philadelphia, during the period 
it wasin possession of the British. Several of the 
most prominent incidents of that time are introduced. 
Among which we are presented witha picture of the 
memorable encampment at Valley Forge. The in- 
cidents of the novel are numerous and well chosen— 
the interest of the story is strong, and is kept up 
throughout the production, and the style in which it 
is written is energetic and pleasing. We believe the | 
work cannot fail to be highly successful, and take 
pleasure in noting it as every way creditable to the 
literature of the country, more especially as its au- 
thor is a gentleman of this city, who has repeatedly 
appeared before and found favour with the public. 
** The Forsaken” will issue from the press about the 
first of April next. 


A NEW NOVEL. 

We have been favoured with the proof sheets of a 
new novel about to be issued from the press of this 
city, entitled ‘* MEREDITH, or the Mystery of the 
Meschianza: a tale of the American Revolution.” 
This production is from the author of the ‘* Betroth- 
ed of Wyoming,”’a tale which sometime since issued 
from the press, and was sufficiently well received by 
the public to guarantee the issuing of a second-edi- 
tion.’ The- most convincing proof to us, however, 
that the work was in some measure successful, is the 
fact, that the author has been engaged by the pub- 
lisher to write another. This success may come of 
indiscriminate puffing, or the facilities of a booksel- 
ler in extending the circulation of the work. With- 
out having a desire to prejudge the merits of the new 
publication, not having read it, we quote, before it 
has appeared elsewhere, for the edification of our 
readers, an extract from the introduction to ‘* Mere- 
dith,” as affording a view of the incidents which the 
author has deemed worthy for the development of 
his powers. 


‘*'l'o construct a tale purely from the workings of 
my own imagination, would be comparatively easy. 
Invention would furnish me with materials at will, 
I should not be obliged to leave my chamber, or, 
perhaps, to consulta single book. But my employer 
wanted a work of a different description—a romance 
of an historical character, and connected, too, with 
a portion of history with which few liberties could 
be taken; because it is better known to the. Ameri- 
can people than any other in the annals of mankind, 
their own happy revolution. 

In writing such a work, the excursions of fancy 
must be cireumscribed within the limits, not of pro- 
bability only, but of consistency with well known 
facts. Incidents, and scenes, and characters, and 
manners, it is true, may be invented or embellished, 
yet not arbitrarily according to the will or caprice | 
of the author, but in conformity with transactions 
already recorded—manners, customs, and characters 
already delineated, and scenes that may be yet visit- 
ed. Public events must not be distorted, their dates 
must not be changed, nor the places where they oc- 
curred erroneously described. Accuracy in these 
particulars requires research, and frequent applica- 
tion to authentic sources of information. Hence the 
peculiar labour and difficulty of writing the histori- 
calromance. Writing that which is altogether ficti- 
tious, is comparatively a pastime. It is true, that 
when the difficulty is overcome, and the task accom- 
plished, the satisfaction is proportionably great. 
Truth and fiction combine their charms to lighten 
the labour of production; and the consciousness of 
having performed what required both dexterity and 
exertion for its accomplishment, is always a matter 
of self-congratulation. | 

These reflections suggested the propriety of in- 
quiring of some of the yet surviving contemporaries 
of the revolutionary struggle, relative to such of its 
unpublished occurrences as came under their ow 
observation, of sufficient importance for my purpose. 
Many venerable individuals still exist in thiscity, from 
whom I was aware I could obtain abundance of jn- 
formation. The aged patriot whom I have already 
mentioned, was one of these; and for various reasons 
I considered him the most eligible for my inquiries. 
He had been a subaltern in the — of Washington, 
and consequently had been a partaker in the suffer- 


ings, as well as the glories of the trying period. He 


portion of the time, therefore, that the British army 
possessed our fraternal city, he was a captive within 
its walls; but, as he himself states, not very strictly 
confined, His opportunities, therefore, of acquiring 
such knowledge as I wanted, were all that could be 
wished, and I had reason to believe ‘he had not ne- 
glected them. Besides, I know ‘him tobe a very 
Nestor, not only in years, but in the communicative 
spirit which he possesses in relation to past times. 
Conversing about the revolution, and th¢ part he had 


} acted in it, which, in his own opinion, ‘was one of no 


small importance, is, in fact, his hobby, and he rides 
it with as much dexterity and enthusiasm as any 
Uncle Toby that ever existed. 

When I visited him on this occasion, I found him 
in a situation truly picturesque and interesting. He 
was seated at his fire-side, in his arm-chair, sur- 
rounded, like the antiquated veteran, in the farce of 
102, with his progeny down to the fourth or fifth ge- 
neration. lt wasa scene calculated to awaken stirrin 
sensations. When I looked at him, I thought of a 
hoary oak of the forest that had weathered many a 
storm, and was now surrounded by numerous flour- 
ishing saplings that sheltered its enfeebled age from 
the assaulting elements. He had done his duty dur- 
ing a long period of manly activity, and imparted to 
his posterity the proud consciousness of having had 
a virtuous and patriotic progenitor, whose days had 
been unusually lengthened in the Jand which he had 
contributed to render free. 

As nothing could please this patriarchial veteran 
more than to solicit him for information relative to 
the trying times, the incidents of which were indeli- 
bly implanted in his memory, my visit was very well 
received, and.my interrogatories answered with 
much readiness and good will. At length he ob- 
served, that if [ wished to publish any thing on the 
subject, there was.in possession of one of the grand- 
sons, a scrivener in Ninth street, a manuscript ac- 
count of a series of adventures chiefly connected with 
the occupation of Philadelphia by the British army, 
which might answer my purpose. I eagerly pra: 1 
at this information, and impelled by anxiety to pe- 
ruse the manuscript, | soon took my leave of the 
good old Nestor, and hastened to the residence of 
his grandson. This latter geutleman produced the 
manuscript without hesitation. 

‘*It is the production,” said he, **of Mr. Adam 
Ballantyne, a man to whose memory I owe much 
respect. He was the owner of this house, in which 
he died about twenty years ago, at an advanced age. 
He rented the property to my wife’s father in con- 
sideration of being supplied with subsistence during 
his life. At his death he bequeathed it to my wife, 
who had attended to his comforts with much tender- 
ness and assiduity during his latter years. These 
papers also became her property by his verbally de- 
siring her, in his Jast moments, to preserve them 
from destruction. Whether he ever intended them 
for publication, doesnot appear. Although written 
with tolerable accuracy of language, and all the 
marks of scholarship, they do not seem to me, in 
their present state, to be well adapted for publica- 
tion. There is no gracefulness in their accuracy, and 
their scholarship is too technical to be agreeable. 
They abound with incidents and reflections. But 
the incidents are not wrought into a connected nar- 
rative, and the reflections are often too theological 
and abstruse. Yet, with all their faults, 4 believe, 
that, on perusing these papers, you will find them 
to contain ample materials for the construction of a 
narrative which might be made interesting to every 
reader who can sympathize in the hoyes and fears, 
and sufferings, which agitated our ancestors during 
the severe struggle they maintained in achieving the 
independence and liberties we now enjoy.” 

Having obtained permission to make use of such 
materials as (he manuscripts thus placed in my hands 
might afford, suitable for my intended work, I hast- 
ened home with my prize; for such, in the elation 
of the moment, I considered it. Nor was my opinion 
respecting its value changed on perusal, It contained 
a mass of informatiou concerning the olden time in 
and about Philadelphia, which would have been a 
treasure to my worthy friend Mr. Watson, when 
compiling that most instructive and curious of all 
American books, (not excepting even Knickerbock- 
er’s renowned history, ) the Annals of Philadélphia. 
What I supposed would be a treasure to Mr. Wat- 
son, I naturally looked upon a valuable to myself. I 
therefore, much to the satisfaction of m polite 
triend, the serivener, set about re-model ing the 
valuable production, in order to fit it for the publie 
eye. 

The work was written in the form of an uncon- 
nected and desultory journal of events, interlarded — 
with numerous and tedious comments and specula- 
tions, strongly smacking of the mysterious doctrines 
of Calvin respecting free-will and necessity. Indeed 
it would appear that the eecentrie Napoleon himself, 
was not a more strenuous believer in fatalism. than 
the unpretending Adam Balantyne. : 

Among the many other’ modifications I have made 
on the work, I have thrown it out of the journalizing 
style, and reduced it to the form of a connected nar- 
rative. The events, therefore, which were original- 
ly related in the first person, are now told in the 
third. Many frivolous incidents, and lon prosing — 
reflections, are omitted; while, in order to impart to 
the work some regularity of design and consistency 
ot execution, great liberties are taken with Mr. Ba-” 
lantyne’s arrangement of its contents. So that, all 
things considered, my excellent friend, the scrive- 
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vels in Chinaand Siberia, Physical Geography, Auto- 


~ reign literature that has ever been published in this 


gome literary attainments, died at New York on 


_ which the product of that state, which has never be- 


go forth. 


_. fracas bad recently occurred in Paris, which had 
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i ‘could seaicely discover any resemblance 
mass of writing which he put into 
my hands, and the historical narrative, which, as 
soon as printed, I shall place in his. That the 
changes I have wrought upon it have eatly im- 
roved it, is a point firmly settled with myself, and 
believe that the sagacious serivener will cordially 
subscribe to my opinion. Whether with all my 1m- 
provements, it is worthy of being laid before the 
public, the public itself must judge; and to its august 
decision, I now submit with due deference and pro- 


found respect. 


The contents of the seventeenth number of tht 
American Quarterly Review are as follows:—Lady 
Morgan’s France in 1829-39, Ennui, Dobell’s Tra- 


Biography of Thieves, Tobacco, Irving’s Spanish 
Voyages of Discovery, Martin’s History of Louisiana, 
Halsted on Dyspepsia, Bank of the United States. 


Tae Museum or Foreren LITERATURE, SCIENCE 
anp Art.—The February number of this excellent 
magazine is just published, and, as usual, is replete 
with entertaining and instractive matter. A refer- 
ence to the contents will show that, among a great 
variety of articles, there are several which are parti- 
cularly interesting at the present period. The 
Belgian Revolution—Poland, past and present,” &e. 
“The Greek Question,” from the Quarterly Review, 
is a masterly article—decidedly the best, we think, 
that hasbeen written upona subject which, though 
in some degree obscured by greater and more recent 
events, is yet full of interest. ‘The writer places the 
whole matter in quite a different light from thatin 
which most of our countrymen have been accustomed 
to view it. ‘* Lyell’s Principles of Geology” is an 
article of much interest, and contains, moreover, a 
good deal of scientific information. 

- Among the lighter articles in the present number, 
are ** Winter’s Rhapsody,” from Blackwood’s Ma- 
gazine, an admirable paper—“The Brighton Coach,” | 
*sy Theodore Hook, and told in his best manner— 
*¢ The Seven Churches,” by the author of ** Constan- 
tinople in 1828,” a narrative of melanct.oly interest; 
as is likewise the account, by an eye-witness, of the 
dreadful Earthquake of Caraccas in 1812, by which 
it is supposed near 15,000 persons perished. Under 
the title of ** American Poetry” we were pleased to 
find a review of the ‘* Death of Ugolino,” a tragedy, 
by Mr. Featherstonhaugh, who is at present attract- 
ing so much attention by his lectures on geology.— 
There-are many other articles which we have not 
time to notice particularly now, but which, from time 
to time, will find their way into our pages. Al- 
together, the present number is an excellent one— 
and, in the language of the editor of the New York 
Daily Advertiser, we do not hesitate to pronounce 
the Museum “ undoubtedly the best magazine of fo- 


country.”’ 


_ Mr. Epwanp Tuompson, a young man of hand- 


Thursday, 24th ult. He was the projector of anew 
Monthly Review, the first number of which was high- 
ly creditable to its editor. 


‘In a late number of the London Literary Gazette, 
the new work of Washington Irving is thus described: 
—*‘This is a delightful volume; for the preface truly 
says that the expedition narrated, and springing out, 
of the voyage of Columbus, may be compared to the 
attempts of adventurous knights-errant to achieve 
the enterprise left unfinished by sonte illustrious pre- 
decessors. Washington Irving’s name isa pledge 
how well their stories are told.” 


| Gzorera Gotp.—During the year 1830, there was 
- gold to the amount of 214,000 dollars sent to the 
United States Mint from the state of Georgia, all of 


fore sent an ounce to the Mint. Itis calculated that 
double the above amount has been disposed of other- 
wise—sent out of the country—sold to jewellers, and 


MADAME MALIBRAN. 
The numerous and respectable friends of this ac- 
complished lady will peruse the subjoined paragraph 
with feelings of regret: 7 
¢¢ One of our late English papers mentions that a 


for the present of the vocal talents of Madame Mali- 
bran. The husband of this lady had returned to 
France from the United States‘of America, and made 
a demand to participate in the produce of his wife’s 
vocal talents. The lady refused to comply with the | 
demand, and an altercation, or, in the language of the 
London paper, ‘a regular row,’ took place between 
the parties at one of the theatres. The subject is in 
litigation before one of the courts of law in Paris, 
and, in the meanwhile, Madame Malibran had de- 
clined appearing in public.” —WVew York Post. 


THE COURT OF HOLYROOD. 

The following is translated from a private letter 
from Paris, published in the Courrier des Etats Unis: 
The Court of Holyrood, (for there isa court there,) 
appears to be given up to dissentions, as ridiculous 
as they are natural to the character of the persons 
of whom itiscomposed. We have a curious anecdote 

on this subject. : 
A French gentleman, having some business of im- 
portance with the Dutchess of Berry, went to Lon- 
don to transact it. From London to Holyrood is not 
far, and he went thither, and wished to see the any 
M. de Damas, a great stickler for forms, and deeply 
read in the genealogies of France, at first raised some 
difficulties, because he believed the gentleman not 
sufficiently noble to be presented. But when they 
had talked heraldry a little time, it was proved that 
the applicant was of a good family of Anjou, and 
could count Pages and Mareschals of France among 
his ancestors. Coolness was immediately changed 
into cordiality, and the gentleman was invited to din- 
ner. A door keeper cried, ‘‘ the King, the King!” 
—the little Duke of Bordeaux entered, to whom he 
wes his respects. Af instant after, another door 
eeper cried, ** His Majesty, His Majesty!” It was 
the Duke of Angouleme. Then another door keeper 
announced, ‘*the King, the King!” and in came 
Charles X. My gentleman dined with these three 
monarchs, reflecting, that the family, instead of los- 
ing a erown by the July Revolation, had gained two. 


LATE FROM EUROPE. 

We yesterday received our regular files of Lon 
don journals up to the twenty-sixth of January. The 
Polish manifesto—so moderate in its temper, so dig- 
nified in its tone, and withal so imbued with the 
spirit of justice and of liberty, appears to produce 
great sympathy in England, and cannot but kindle 
up great excitement for the oppressed and struggling 
nation in France. It is estimated by the London 
Times asthe most important exposure of national 
grievances which has been given to the world since | 
the celebrated Declaration of Independence by the 
United States of America. The wrongs of the Poles, 
says that print, avo infinitely greater than those of 
our former American colonists: their resolution to 
redress them seems to be taken with equal courage. 
Let us hope that it will be followed with the same 
hereic perseverance, and terminate in the same glo- 
rious results. 

If after the perusal of this document, France, for 
liberal Europe, can look quietly on, and see a gallant 
people struggling, and in vain, for that liberty, and 
those rights which they received from their God; 
we must think less of the spirit of justice and phi- 
lanthropy which we hitherto looked for from that 
quarter—we must think lightly of that principle of 
non-intervention which preeludes the possibility of 
one free people assisting another, especially as in 
the case with France, she having by example goaded 
on the Poles to an assumption of their rights, anda 


ril of their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred ho- 
nour, they are now about to contend. We never met 
with any thing more fall of heroic fortitude and pa- 
triotic devotion than the following closing paragraph 
of their manifesto. 


**If, even in this struggle, the dangers of which 
we do not conceal from ourselves, we were to fight 
alone for the interest of all, full of eq—pfidence in the 
‘sanctity of our cause, in our own valour, and in the 
assistance of the Almighty, we will! fight till our last 
gasp for liberty; and if Providence has destined this 

and to perpetual slavery; if, in thislast struggle, the 

freedom of Poland is to fall beneath the ruins of its 
towns and the bodies of its defenders, our enemy 
shall only reign over deserts, and every good Pole, 
when dying, will carry with him the consolation, that 
if Heaven tas not permitted him to save his own 
liberty and his own country, he has, at least, by this 
deadly combat, placed the liberties of threatened 
Europe under shelter for a moment.” 


The London Courier of the twenty-first, announces 
the arrival at that metropolis, from Warsaw, of a 
distinguished nobleman, whose mission is to’ solicit. 
from the English government their good offices in 
favour of the Poles. The Courier goes on to remark, 
‘*it is true that the Poles do not, as is generally sup- 


vindication of their immunities, for which, at the pe- | 


franchigement from, the Russian Empire. They 
have simply required of the Emperor Nicholas the 
Constitution which was promised by Alexander, and 
they have signified their willingness, on receiving it, 
to remain under the present dynasty; but it is fully 
understood, although it has not been distinctly stated, 
that if this just and moderate demand be refused, the 
Poles will then consider all connexioh with Russia 
at an end, and contend for entire independence. 
Such is the determination of this.brave people—a 
determination founded on justice, and guided by a 
moderation which is the more ereditable to the lead- 
ers of the revolution, as they declare that they have 
no fear of the result since the whole population of 
Russian Poland, even to the children, are animated 
with an enthusiastic feeling for freedom, and that 
they have strong hopes of being able to raise Finland 
in their behalf, if the Emperor should persist in his 
crusade against those whom he considers revolted 
subjects. 

“ The question now is, will the Emperor Nicholas 
yield to the wish of the Poles, supported as it is. by 
the sympathies of two great nations, with whom he 
would do well to remain on terms of friendship? 
The reasonable answer would be, but for the me- 
nacing and absurd language of his Manifesto, in the 
affirmative; but how will the Emperor, after having 
threatened the Poles with extermination, for daring 
to rise against his brother, and uttering a cry for 
freedom, be able consistently to yield, and thus en- 
courage similar demonstrations‘in other parts of his 
vast Empire? Here isa difficulty which, to an ab- 
solute Monarch, must appear almost insuperable. 
Nicholas, however, may say, that when he issued his 
Manifesto, and made a ridiculous exhibition of rage 
against the Poles, before his army at St. Petersburgh, 
he was not aware of the moderation of their de- 
mands, as he had not seen their delegates. Let him 
say this, or any thing, to excuse an act of justice in 
opposition to feelings of revenge and obstinacy, and 
the friends -of order and humanity will applaud his 
decision, for we can see no reason why he should 
deluge Poland with blood to consolidate his absolute 
sovereignty, when real and substantial dominion can 
be obtained by reasonable concession. How far 
Great Britain and France may or rather can with 
propriety interfere, we cannot undertake to say at 
present, but we believe that there is a warm sympa- 
thy for the Poles in the breast of every honourable 
man, in and out of office, in both countries.” 

In Belgiam the question of the sovereignty is still 
an agitating subject with the National Congress, sit- 
ting at the Hague. We have the proceedings of 
that body before us up to the twentieth of January. 
At that time no choice had been made. Among the 
candidates for the throne who have been mentioned, 
are the Duke of Leuchtenburg, who is the son of 
Eugene Beaurhanois, the celebrated son of the Em- 
press Josephine;—also, Prince Charles (the Arch 
Duke Charles of Austria;) the Prince of Salm-Salm; 
the Prince Poniatowski; General Sebastiani; Vis- 
count Chateaubriand; the Prince of Savoy Carignan, 
and another would have Colonel Fabvier appointed 
Dictator. 

The allied powers are said to be in favour ofthe 
Prince of Orange, but the Belgians have thucBwex- 
hibited a decided preference for Leuchtenberg. At 
the sitting of the Chamber on the 20th of January, a 
communication explanatory of the course of the king 
was read by the States General. We have only space 
for a few paragraphs showing its tone: 

_ When his majesty saw that neither mildness nor 
force had sueceeded in restoring order among his 
revolted subjects, he thought it his duty to apply to 
his allies to attain that object. (His Excellency here 
entered into all the details of the relations with the 
Congress at London, read the protocol of the pleni- 


potentiaries of the five great powers of Dec. 20, and 
his majesty’s protest against that protocol. ) 


‘¢ The King of the Netherlands has learned with 
profound afiliction the resolutions taken with regard 
to Belgium by the plenipotentiaries of Austria, 
France, Great Britain, Russia, and Prussia, assem- 
bled in Congress at London on the 20th of Decem- 
ber, 1850, and expressed in the protocol of that day 
communicated to his ambassador. : 


‘* Asa king, whose duty it is to watch over the 
welfare of a portion of the European population, his 
majesty has been much affected at remarking that 
events in Europe had appeared so serious, that it had 
been judged necessary, as the only remedy, to sanc- 
tion the results of a revolt which was not caused by 


“created a poset sensation in the theatrical circles of 
the French metropolis, and deprived the Parisians 


| posed here, demand entire independence of, and dis- 


any legitimate motive, and thus to endanger the sta- 
bility of all social order of all states— 


=— 

the happiness, tranquillity and prosperity of all pa- 
tions.’ 
The principal and most exciting intelligence from 
Ireland, is the arrest of O°CONNELL and his con- 
federates ona charge of conspiracy to evade tlie pro- 
clamation act. ‘This is a high-handed and decided 


ticipated, and been prepared for counting the costs 
of, inits results upon his own popularity and upon 
the liberties ofhis country. The arrest produced in- 
tense excitement among the people, and according to 
a Liverpool paper of the seventeenth, a gentleman 


the citizens in that place were in the greatest state of 
animation; business partially suspended; thousands 
of people surrounding the police office, and some of 
the streets rendered impassable by being blockaded 
up by carriages and dense masses of individuals, all 
eagerly inquiring into the cause of the arrest. The 
Marquis of Anglesea and Sir William de Bath were 
riding out in the city on horseback. — | 
Indeed we cannot but think this arrest in the pre- 
sent agitated state of the country a most hazardous 
measure. Every effort forreconciliation should first 
have been‘employed, and then the arrest of a leader 
so popular as O’Connell could not be esteemed other 
than as a most resolute and desperate attempt on the 
part of the government to check the evil. If thé 
movements of O’Connell are esteemed seditious, 
those of Cobbett are equally so, and even the new 
member from Preston would not altogether escape 
the influences of the law. It was sometime stated 
in a London paper that some very’ important mea- 
sures were under discussion respecting Ireland. The 
statement went on to say:—** The law officers have 
»een frequently, consulted by the cabinet; and imme- 
diately after the meeting of Parliament, a bill for the 
, better maintenance of the King’s authority in Ireland, 
| will be introduced, if the energetic measures of the 
Marquis of Anglesea should not previously be found 
sufficient.” 

These measures are doubtless those which led to 
the arrest, which, if successful, will probably lead to 
others calculated to check more effectually the spirit 
of disunion which has so intimidating an aspect to 
the eye of the British government; but if not, will 
as likely induce still greater excesses, and terininate 
in bloodshed and revolution. Upon this subject the 


Londoncorrespondent of the Journal of Commerce, 
writes as follows: 


You will see by the s that the yeomanry have 
been called out nay rs tg This is said to bea tem- 
porary measure, and merely for inspection and dis- 
cipline, but I doubt that assertion. The ** Union” 
is in real danger. O’Connell’s language and pro- 
ceedings tread on the very verge of rebellion, and he 
has the hearts of nearly all Ireland with him. He 
has broken down the distinction that separated Orange- 
men from Catholics, and arrayed the united strength 
cf both parties in opposition to the government. Even 
the popularity ofthe Marquis of Anglesea has waned 
under his influence. 

With such extraordinary advantages, he is aided 
still further by the commotions on the continent of 
Europe, the internal condition of England, and by 
the reforming creed of the Ministry itself. He has 
"become so much emboldened within these few days, 
by the consciousness of his power, as to declare that 
no country consisting of eight millions of souls, 
ought to belong to another, much less be subject to 
it. This portends more than a mere dissolution of 
the Union which deprived Ireland of her local Par- 
liament. It means that Ireland is to be as indepen:- 
ent of Great Britain as Belgium is of Holland. If 
he is assured of foreign aid in arms and money, he 
may succeed to the extent of his intentions; but with- 
out such assistance, he must be content to plead his 
cause before the constituted authorities of the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, and abide by their judgment. 


The speculations of the London editors upon 
the subject, although evidently written with caution, 
incline usto the presumption that the Liberator will 
gain another laurel in the issue of this matter. 

The Courier, of a late date, has these remarks :-— 
“Our Dublin correspondent informs us, that the ar- 
rest of Mr. O’Connell has excited great sensation, 
but that no disposition to riot was manifested by the 
populace; and we indulge a hope that the firmness of 
the Government will produce a beneficial effect_in 
every part of Ireland. If the present crisis should 
be got over safely, the determination of the British 
Government to foster every practical plan for pro- 
moting the prosperity of Ireland, and to amend the 
laws which have been so justly complained of by the 
friends of order in that country, must, as it shall 


manifest itself from day to day, preduce an impres« 


measure, but one which the Liberator must have an- | 


who arrived from Dublin the day previous stated that » 
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sion on the public mind favourable to the mainfe- 
nance of tranquillity, and to that spirit of union be- 
tween the well-informed of both countries, the active 
display of which will do more for Ireland than any 
thing else could possibly accomplish. The Dublin 
Morning Post of Tuesday, ina second edition which 
was published in the afternoon, states, that Mr. 
O’Connell was at that time addressing a crowd in 
Dame street, but the nature of his address is not men- 
tioned. .We may be sure, however, from the vigour 
which the government have shown, that if he has 
been unwise enough to endeavour to excite seditious 
feelings in the multitude, he will not escape with 
impunity.” 

The intelligence from France is unimportant— 
the change in the banking establishment of Lafitte 
being the most ominous item. 

Nothing decided as to the course of the new Bri- 
tish ministry can be known until the re-opening of 
Parliament, fixed for the fourth of February. It is 
said that measures of reform will then be suggested 
likely to prove satisfactory to the people. If they 
do not, the tempest which is now gathering above 
the British empire will burst with tremendous vio- 
lence. 

A London paper of the twenty-fourth has this para- 
graph: 

‘*It is not generally known, that Constantine has 
had with him for years an American aidecamp, ne- 

hew of the late President of the United States— 
onroe. He was sent to learn European tactics, 


and placed under the Grand Duke as the greatest 
martinet in Europe.” 


[The youth referred to is not the nephew of the 
-Ex-President, but of Mr. Monroe late postmaster of 
Washington city. ] 

The Edinburgh papers announce the death of the 
venerable Henry M‘Kenzie, the author of Julia de 
Rombigne, the Man of Feeling, &c., and the patri- 
arch of Scottish literature. He had been confined to 
his room latterly by the decay attending old age, 
and expired on the evening of the 14th of January, 
in his 86th year. His oldest son is Lord M‘Kenzie, 


ticiary. 

“Francis Jeffrey has heen elected to Parliament, 
from the Perth District of Burghs. Capt. Ogilvy, 
brother of the Earl of Airlie, was the unsuccessful 
candidate. The votes of Dundee, Perth, and St. 
Andrews were in Mr. Jeffrey’sfavour. It seems that 
a mob was collected to hiss him, and that the town 
clerk, whose business it was to declare the result, 
was struck with a stick. 

A reform meeting was recently held at Knaves- 
borough, at which Sir Wm. A. Ingilby presided. 

The Leeds Intelligencer of the 20th January says, 
that the King of Holland has ordered 400,000 yards 
of woollen cloth. | 

The Siamese Youths arrived at Portsmouth on the 
14th of January. They were to embark on board 
the packet ship Cambria, for New-York. 


SELECTIONS. 


A TRAGICAL TALE OF THE SEA. 


The following dreadful tragedy is related in the 
London ‘‘ Seamen’s Magazine, and Church of Eng- 
land Guardian.” The editor says it as an authentic 
parrative as he received it from one of the parties 
referred to, although it was not thought best to give 
names or places. 

——** Well, sir, I will tell you this story, which 

ou are so anxious to hear. 

I commanded the ——, we sailed from ——, in- 
tended to call at——, in order to take in passengers, 
and then to proceed to——. We arrived at —., 
as destined, and I went ashore immediately, in order 
to make arrangement with. the parties that desired 


another gentleman in an exceedingly weak state, 
slowly-recovering from a malignant fever, composed 
the party; and being informed that the former had 
boxes of dollars, and plate to the amount of —— 
thousand pounds, which were to be taken on board, 
I made every necessary arrangement, and returned to 
my ship. 

I had on board a mate, and —— men; and deeming 
it ‘expedient, I called my mate privately into my 
cabin, and informed him of the large y papal of mo- 
ney and plate about to be committed to our charg 
with the passengers; and, to avoid even the possibili- 
ty of danger from the crew, I desired him to use any 
means he thought best to induce them to remain 
ashore that night, in order that we might convey the 

rty on board, and stow it safely away, without 
their knowing any thing of the circumstance. He 


immediately assented; and, accordingly, got rid of 


the men. I reposed entire confidence in him, and he 
appeared to deserve it; the men, however, were kept 
ashore all night, while we, with perfect secreey and 
safety, as we thought, had the property conveyed to 
the ship, and securely stowed away. Iu the morning 
the men came on board, and every thing being taken 
in, we got under way with a fair wind in the evening. 
The first night, and the succeeding day and night, 
passed without any remarkable occurrence, and the 
wind continuing fair, we were, at the close of the se- 
cond day, two fundred miles from land. My crew 
were most of them Irishmen; not such men, certain- 
ly, as I should have chosen, but [ was obliged to take 
them asIfoundthem. Indeed, one of the Irishmen, 
to whom | shall again refer more particularly, was 
not a seaman. 

Every thing had proceeded in an even and regular 


cept an undue familiarity between the mate and the 
crew; which, although I observed, I had not even 
mentioned. On this evening, however, I was op- 
ressed with a kind of uneasiness I cannot describe, 
ut fearing it might be a prelude to sickness, I left 
the mate in charge, and retired to my berth much 
earlier than usual. 1 tried to sleep, but in vain. . I 
rose, took some grog, and lay down again. I tried 
to compose myself, but found itimpossible. I several 
times dozed a little, but almost instantly started under 
gloomy impressions, or from frightful dreams. As 
this was quite unusual with me, having scarcel 
known a solitary instance of my rest being disturbed, 
I spent my hours under great despondency, and 
anxiously wished for the dawn of day. I coutinued 
thus until near two o’elock; even my dozing might 
have been interrupted by the slightest movement, so 
far was I from enjoying any thing like repose. 
About two, I heard a footstep cautiously approach- 
ing. I listened, and a man came close to my berth, 
and muttered, ‘Captain!’ I called out, ‘ Who’s there?’ 
No answer being returned, I jumped out, and was 
instantly accosted by the Lrishman above referred to, 
in the most abrupt and callous manner, with ‘by 
J——s, it’s all over with you—the mate has told the 
crew about the money—they have taken the ship, and 


| your throat will be cut at three o’clock!’ I was mo- 


mentarily deprived of the power of utterance, and 
before I recovered from the shock, the fellow was 
gone. I, however, soon became collected, and slip- 
ping on my trowsers and waistcoat, I immediately 
stepped into the gentleman’s cabin to whom this trea- 
sure belonged. But he having overheard the dismal 
announcement, had most imprudently communicated 
it to his wife, who instantly swooned, She, when I 
entered, was perfectly insensible,and he, with clasped 
hands, exclaimed in deep despair, ‘O my wife! O 
my children! I shall never see you more!’ Finding 
he knew the worst, I coolly said, ‘ well, sir, will you 
arm with me, and resist?’ He saidhe could not, it 
was useless. I said, ‘remember, sir, the property 
is yours;—that your wife and children are at stake;— 
you ought, therefore, to be ready to resist to the very 


last extremity ;—I, too, have a wife and ehildren, and 


will, therefore, resist to the last for them, for my 

employers, and for you.’? Finding, however, that he 

was literally sunk in despair, I returaed to my cabin. 

» Any attempt to describe the state of my mind 

would be entirely useless. I think I stood for a few 

moments utterly at a loss what step to take, when 

somehow my hand got into my waistcoat pocket, and 
enclosed my knife. Without premeditation or de- 
sign I opened it. I now recollected the sick gentle- 
man, but I thought it best to let him remain in igno- 
rance. I knew not what to do; however, not knowing 
what might befall me, or what course | should take, 
I rushed towards the deck, but my hand accidentally 
striking against something which I found to be an 
American axe, I seized it, and the next moment was 
on the deck, where I saw the helm deserted, and the 
mate with the whole crew sitting tegether drinking 
in the forepart of the ship. With the open knife in 
my left hand, and the uplifted axe in my right, I 
sprang in among them, and as my eye met the mate’s 
with one blow of the axe, 1 clave his head asunder. 

The men simultaneously rose, and fied in different 
directions; I followed the nearest instantly, and, just 
as he was in the act of going aloft, I buried the axe 
in his loins, and he fell overboard. One now turned 
and tried to grapple with me; but I, in a moment. 

drove the axe into his breast, and ‘he fell at my feet, 
So deeply had the axe sunk into his body, that I was 
in imminent danger of being overpowered: but, plac- 
ing my foot on his chest, I by one vigorous effort suc- 
ceeded in extricating it. i now looked round, and 
observing no one near me, I went aft; but seeing here 
some one standing, I had again lifted my axe, when 
a voice exclaiming, ‘for God’s sake, captain,’ con- 
vinced me it was the sick gentleman. I could only 
say, ‘go in, sir.’ Roused by my striking my hand 
against the axe, and unhanging it, he had come out, 
and having witnessed my actions, without knowing 
any — of the cause, he concluded me labouring 
under a direful paroxysm of madness, and instantly 
obeyed, thankful that he had not shared the fate of 
those who had fallen before his eyes. 

I found the men had all fled to the rigging, and 
were still aloft. The moon shone brightly, and 1 
called to the nearest man to come down, but he would 
neither answer nor move. I went into my cabin, 
fetched out my fowling-piece, and insisted on his 
coming down, or I woul fireathim. At length he 
came down, and fell on his knees at my feet. J asked 
him what he had to say of their blood-thirsty villany: 
he replied, the mate had drawn them into it, and he 
was obliged to agree. ‘Strip!? said I--hedidso. I 


| then put my gun-and axe behind me; and, cutting 


course, until the close of the third evening, if I ex- 


eighteen inches of rope, I gave him a severe flogging: 
to this I subjected every one of them, and they su 
mitted without offering thé least resistance; the pas- 
sengers, during the whole period, almost hetrifed, 
looked on. 

It only now occurred to me, that there was no one 
at the helm; I therefore took my gun and axe, and, 
as there was no alternative, 1 was compelled to 
occupy that post at once. The passengers all came 
to me, but I could only beg them to leave me, They 
still halted, however, while I called the men before 
me, and told them I had now done with them; their 
conduct would determine my future steps: at the 

same time concluding by saying, I would kill the 
first man that manifested a mutinous disposition, or 
that dared to cross a given line on the deck before 
me, without my express command. I then ordered 
them to throw the two bodies averboard, and return 
to their respective duties. 

Beginning now to reflect on what I had done: re- 
membering that my life, my ship, my passengers, 
their property, and the cargo, were at least so far 
at the same time, that I 

ad accomplished only by the sacrifice of three men 
—that their blood had been shed by me—and, seeing 
it upon me when morning dawned, my feelings over- 
came, and I burst into tears. 

The danger was still by no means over. I had —— 
day’s sail to ——; no mate, two men less than before, 
and every reason to believe, that the crew would still 
watch for, and seize any opportanity to murder me 
now, if for no other purpose than that of securing 
their own lives. I therefore made up my mind to 
keep my post at the helm, day and night, that I might 
at least have all my enemies before me:—but how I 
should keep my post, do without sleep, or venture 
to sleep at it, even for a moment, were questions‘on 
which I feared to dwell. 

Whatever my fears and feelings were, I still mani- 
fested the same determined and fearless line of con- 
duct by which I had hitherto succeeded. I kept my 
axe close to my side, in full view of the crew. The 
gentleman who owned the property, but who, in anti- 
cipation of the dismal event, gave himself up to de- 
spair, certainly did now offer any assistance in his 
power; but I had too much at stake to venture for a 
moment to trust him. 


From the Irishman, I obtained a full detail of the 
plot—the manner in which they intended to murder 
me and the pAssengers—and their intention of carry- 
ing the vessel to . This man I also generally 
employed near me; the passengers, too, used him as 
far as they deemed prudent; though all were sensible 
that no confidence ought to be placed inhim. Thir- 
teen days, at length, thus elapsed, during which we 
had contrary weather—had fallen in with no vessel— 
and as to myself, although I was still uninjured, and 
aware of no attempt against me by the men, my 
strength and spirits were nearly exhausted. 

It will not be supposed by any, that I mean to assert 
I never did sleep during this period: still, I ean assert 
that Lam scarcely conscious of ever having, during 
the whole period, fairly fallen asleep, especially by 
night; and, indeed, it is, in my estimation, no easy 
thing for a man to sleep, with a crew before him, 
every man of which he knows would seize that op- 
portunity to murder him. 


On the morning of the fourteenth day, however, I 
certainly started from something like sound sleep, in 
consequence of an idea of a glare of excess of light; 
and Iam unable to express my utter astonishment, 
and the overwhelming emotions of gratitude that in- 
stantly filled my heart, at beholding the sun shining 
most brilliantly, and in full view the flag flying on 
the battery of ——. I immediately ordered guns to 
be fired; and, in a short time, a boat, with a pilot, 
came along-side. We lay to, while they returned 
with my command for soldiers to take my crew into 
custody. I need not add, that they were all con- 
demned to die, excepting the Irishman before alluded 
to, whose sentence was commuted to perpetual ban- 
nishment. I begged their lives might be spared, and 
used all my influence to save them, but in vain. Be- 
fore their execution I saw them all, and they were 
informed, in my presence, of the means I had used 
to save them, and of their also proving utterly un- 
availing. ‘They appeared so far satisfied that [ had 
not acted from mere vindictive feeling—confessed 
their guilt, but attributed their untimely end and in- 
deed the origin of the whole, to the mate alone.” 


The conduct of this brave Scot in his singularly 
critical situation, has been, and will be, variously 
judged of; though all attempts to ruin him, by false 
and absurd insinuations, so completely failed, that all 
the quarters and parties capable of forming a just 
Opinion of the whole case, justified his conduct by the 
strongest expressions of unqualified approbation, and 
by the most liberal rewards. While the man (we 
state the fact and leave it) who sunk under the mere 
apprehension in the awful moments of the impend- 
ing danger, had afterwards so great a dread of public 
opinion—so keen a sense of shame—so little regard 
for the dictates of religion, for himself, and for his 
wife and children, as almost immediately to blow out 
his own brains. é 


In the present complicated, difficult, and checkered 
constitution of things, how valuable is the ‘* pure and 
undefiled religion” of Christ! Had these men been 
under its influence, the captain would never have had 
occasion for such an exhibition of his bravery; nor 
the remaining part of the crew been suspended from 
a gibbet for a species of crime, which is, perhaps of 
all others, blended with the fewest softening circum- 
stances, 


_A WHITE SQUALL OFF THE CHESAPEAKE. 


‘BY AN OFFICER ON BOARD A BRITISH FRIGATE. 

At the close ofa beautiful and serene day inthe month 
of October, 1815, a British frigate of 42 guns and 
284 men, was lying in company with a sloop of war 
in Lynhaven bay, at the entrance of the Chesapeake, 
for the ee ye of blockading the American frigate 
Constellation of 48 guns and 350 men, then at anchor 
in Hampton Roads, about ten or twelve miles distant. 
The commander of the sloop was dining on board 
the frigate with her captain, when the officer of the 
watch disturbed the harmony of the dinner-table, by 
reporting the approach of a white squall; litle cere- 
mony was observed; all hands rushed upon deck to 
witness it; a small white cloud was visible in the 
north-west quarter of the horizon; suddenly the clear 
blue expanse of ocean was literally covered with 
foam, accompanied dy a most terrific blast of wind; 
we instantly veered to three cables an end, sent down 
our top-gallant yards, struck the masts, and braced 
the yards to the wind, ready for casting in the event 
of the enemy’s — out. 

All eyes were now directed to the sloop, which lay 
astern of us; she had already let go three anchors, 
yet was still drifting fast upon Cape Henry; our Cap- 
tain, who had hitherto resisted the importunity of 
her commander for a boat, at length yielded unwill- 
ing consent, and a cutter with ten brave fellows were 
lowered with him, and pulled away in the direction 
of his vessel, enveloped in one vast sheet of foam; 
the boat soon disappeared from our anxious gaze, 
leaving all hands in suspense as to the fate of their 
gallant shipmates, uncertain whether she had suc- 
ceeded in boarding the sloop, which was now faintly 
discerned standing out to sea before the gale. 

Words are too weak to express the feeling which 
pervaded the breast of every soul on board, from the 
captain to the sweeper; a thousand hopes were reit- 
erated that the Constellation, now, opposed to a sin- 
gle antagonist, her inferior too both in guns and men, 
would take advantage of the gale to sustain the ho- 
nour of the stripes, against a ship proudly distin- 
guished by her captain wearing a medal on his breast 
for one action he had already gained over a noble 
foe. ° During the blockade, our sails were constant- 
ly stopped with yarns, in order that we might make 
sail without sending a man aloft, our bulk-heads 
down, and watch at quarters all night. The most 
intense feeling was evinced by all hands during the 
whole of this anxious night, as not a doubt was held 
upon the subject, that she would attempt to force the 
passage, having a picked crew, and being command- 
ed by a most gallant man; but to the great dissatis- 
faction of our brave fellows, they were not allowed 
to arove their prowess: daylight beheld her still at - 
anchor. 

Towards the afternoon the gale moderated, and 
many conjectures were hazarded as to the safety of 
our boat; however, every thing was got snug in its usu- 
al trim, when about ha 4 4 eleven at night a small 
schooner, with a light at her mast head, was observ- 
ed approaching our vessel; and shortly afterwards a 
boat came alongside with two officers in her; they 
were received on deck, and two or three minutes 
elapsed before it was discoveréd that they were Ame- 
ricans, the purport of their visit having been misin- 
terpreted by the officer of the watch; however, our 
old Yankee pilot, who generally slept with his wea- 
ther eye open, twigged the rewr 4 upon the left shoul- 
der of the lieutenant. It now struck eight bells, and 
the American officers expressed great surprise at be- 
ing suddenly surrounded by our ship’s company, both 
watches being constantly mustered every four hours; 
the lieutenant passed several high encomiums upon 
the preparation of the ship for battle, and after hav- 
ing executed his mission with our captain relative to 
a portion of the Constellation’s crew, taken in her 
tender a few days prior to this event, at hisown 
request he was shown over the decks, and was pleas- 
ed to pay some flattering compliments upon the in- 
ternal regulation and discipline of our vessel, stating 
that the beautiful precision which was evinced in our 
gunnery, when firing ata mark, was the theme of 
admiration of hundreds of spectators, who constantly 
viewed it from the beach, and were of course highly 
interested in the movements of a vessel which block- 
aded a national frigate. In the meantime the mid- 
shipman was handed down to our berth, when inter- 
est being made with the captain’s steward, a bottle of 
wine was procured, healths and a friendly grasp of 
the hand were cordially exchanged between parties 
who in afew fleeting hours might become deadly 
foes in mortal stvife. The American was highly 
pleased with the civility he experienced on the oc- 
casion, and wasrequested by us reefers to state that 
we should have the highest gratification in being able 
to meet them fairly upon the ocean, for the honour 
of our respective flags; but this was not destined to 

take place. 

The commander of the Americrn frigate, pleased 
with the report his officers made to him of their re- 
ception on board, sent a present to our captain of a 
few necessaries highly acceptable at this peried, at 
the same time intimating that he was afraid he should 
be deprived of the honour of meeting our gallant 
ship’s company in battle, being restrained from doing 
so by positive orders from his Navy-Board. 

The day that succeeded this midnight visit brought 
the sloop of war in sight, to which we eagerly tele 
graphed as to the fate of her Commander and our 
boat; the anxiety and consternation of our erew ma 
well be imagined, when it wasascertained that she 
had not been seen—of course not the shadow of a 


hope remained—grief was depicted on the face of 


every Officer and man on boafd; and it was univer- 
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sed, that our cutter must have foundered 
in the gale. All hope was now entirely destroyed; 
the sloop of war’s ship’s company declared, to a man, 
they did not conceive it possible that any boat could 
have lived in the terrific gale they experienced; and 
our gallant fellows were now fully supposed to have 
been engulfed in the ocean, when to our utter as- 
tonishment, on the morning of the fourth day, a 
small schooner hove in sight with our cutter in tow. 
Oh, what joyous and exhilarating cheers issued from 
the iron throats of our crew, as they once again wel- 
comed their brave messmates on their frigate’s deck, 
rescued as it were from the grave itself! The poor 
commander was nearly stifled by the res wh gratula- 
tions of our officers and captain, who eagerly crowd- 
ed round him to hear the narrative of his wonderful 
and providential escape—poor fellow! he was in a 
most woful plight—with his long beard and gaunt 
visage, I can behold him at this moment in my mind’s 
eye, as he commenced the following brief and im- 
pressive tale:-— 

He informed us that in afew mintues after the boat 


quitted our vessel, to the great horror and conster- 


nation of himself and the ten brave follows in his 
company, they saw the sloo standing out to sea be- 
fore the gale, scudding at a furious rate, having bare- 
ly cleared the shoal off Cape Henry light-house.— 
Well, they had nothing left for it, but to stand out to 
sea, keeping as close in with the land for shelter, as 
circumstances would permit them. 

The horror of their situation may be conceived, in 
the wide Atlantic ocean, without even a biscuit to eat, 
or a drop of water to allay their thirst—a tempestu- 
ousand stormy night; the sea washing clear over them, 
the wind howling in their ears, and sounding a death 
knell at every blast; still they sustained their trial 
with marly fortitude, trusting to an all-righteous 
Providence for protection, scarcely daring to express 
the faintest hope of being preserved. through such a 
night; but God is most just and merciful! ‘They be- 
held the day dawn with adeep and awful sensation 
of gratitude to the power which had hitherto preserv- 
ed them; still not a vessel could be discerned. Cold, 
wet, wretched and exhausted, their spirits began to 
droop, when suddenly a ray of hope beamed forth; a 
small schooner was seen to windward of them, lying- 
to under a reefed foresail; they made a signal of 
distress; the master of the vessel very humanely bore 
up, and took them on board, on condition that the 
commander would not attempt to make a prize of 
him, (for she was an American) and would also gua- 
rantee him safe conduct into port, which was cheer- 
fully assented to; but the actual condition of our 
brave tars was not much ameliorated; the schooner 
was out of provisions, and had nothing but raw pota- 
toes on board, (the weather not yet permitting a fire 
to be lighted) this, with some water, constituted their 
food the whole of this and the succeeding day, when 
a fortunate shift of wind brought them into port. 

Our Captain, justly appreciating the humanity of 
the American master, (towards an enemy too, ) made 
him a handsome acknowledgement, by giving him a 
certificate stating the service he had rendered, and 
earnestly requesting that every British Commander 
would allow him to pass from Norfolk to Baltimore 
unmolested (in the same vessel) fora certain space of 
time, the poor fellow declaring that three trips would 
render him comfortable and happy for life. He de- 
parted amid three hearty British cheers (having pre- 
viously received a handsome present from the Com- 
mander of the sloop) whose life, under Divine Pro- 
vidence, he was the humble instrument of preserving 
to his King and country. 


A SCENE ON THE ‘“ COSTA FIRME.” 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 


I was awakened by the low growling, and short 
bark of thedog. The night was far spent; the tiny 
sparks of the fire flies that were glancing in the door 
way, began to grow pale; the chirping of the crick- 
ets and lizards, and the snore of the tree toad waxed 
fainter, and the wild cry of the tiger cat was no long- 
er heard. The terral, orland wind, which is usu- 
ally strongest towards morning, moaned loudly on 
the hill side, and came rushing past with a melan- 
eholy sough, through the brush wood that surround- 
ed the hut, shaking off the heavy dew from the palm 
and cocoa-nut trees, like large drops of rain. ‘ 

The hollow tap of the wood-pecker; the clear flute 
note of the Pavo del monte; the discordant shriek of 
the Macaw; the shrill chirr of the wild guinea fowl; 
and the chattering of the Paroquets began to be heard 
from the wood. The ill-omened gallinaso was sail- 
ing and circling round the hut, and the tall flamingo 
was stalking on the shallows of the lagoon, the haunt 
of the disgusting alligator, that lay beneath, divided 
from the sea by a narrow mud bank, where a group 
of pelicans, perched on the wreck of one of our boats, 
were pluming themselves before taking wing, In 
the east, thedeep blue of the firmament, from which 
the lesser stars were fast fading, all butthe ‘* Eye of 
Morn,” was warming into magnificent purple, and 
theamber rays of the yet unrisen sun were shootin 
up, streamer-like, with intervals between, through 
the parting clouds, as they broke away with a pass- 
ing shower, that fell like a veil of silver gauze be- 
tween us and the first primrose-coloured streaks of 
tropical dawn. 

* That’s a musket shot,” said the Lieutenant. 
The Indian crept on his belly to the door, re, 

is chin on the nd, and placed his open palms 
hind hisears. ‘The distant wail of a bugle was heard, 
then three or four dropping shotsagain, in rapid sue- 
cession. Mr. Splinter stooped to go forth, but the 


Indian caught him by the leg, uttering the single word 

On the instant, a young Indian woman, with a 
shrieking infant in her arms, rushed to the door. 
There was ablue gunshot wound inher neck, from 
which two or three large black clotting gouts of blood 
were trickling. Her long black hair was streaming 
in coarse braids, and her features were pinched and 
sharpened, asifin the agony of death. She glanced 
wildly behind, and gasped out ** Escapa, Oreeque, 
escapa, para mi soi, muerto ya.”” Another shot, and 
the miserable creature convulsively clasped her child, 
whose small shrill ery I often fancy I hear to this 
hour, blending with its mother’s death-shriek, and, 
falling backwards, rolled over the brow of the hill 
out of sight. ‘The ball had pierced the heart of the 
parent through the body of her offspring. By this 
time a party of Spanish soldiers had surrounded the 
hut, one of whom kneeling before the low door, 
pointed his musket into it. The Indian, who had 
seen his wife and child thus cruelly shot down be- 
fore his face, now fired his rifle, and the man fell 
dead. ‘*Siga mi Querida Bondia—maldito.” Then 
springing to his feet, and stretching himself to his 
full height, with hisarms extended towards heaven, 
while a strong shiver shook him like an ague fit, he 
yelled forth the last words he ever uttered, ‘‘ Venga 
la suerte, ya soi listo,” and he resumed his squat- 
ting position on the ground. Half a dozen musket 
balls were now fired at random through the wattles, 
while the Lieutenant, who spoke Spanish well, sung 
out lustily, that we were English officers who had 
been shipwrecked. ‘‘ Mentira,” growled the offi- 
cer of the party, ‘* Piratas son ustedes.” ‘* Pirates 
leagued with Indian bravoes, fire the hut, soldiers, 
and burn the scoundrels!”? There was no time to 
be lost; Mr. Splinter made a vigorous attempt to 
get out, in which I seconded him, with all the 
strength that remained to me, but they beat us back 
again with the buts of their muskets. 

*¢ Where are your commissions, your uniforms, if 
you be British officers?”—We had neither, and our 
fate appeared inevitable. 

The doorway was filled with brushwood, fire was 
set to the hut, and we heard the crackling of the palm 
thatch, while thick stifling wreaths of white smoke 
burst in upon us through the roof. 

“Lenda hand Tom, now or never, and kick up the 
dark man there,” but he sat still as a statue. We 
laid our shoulders to the end wall, and heaved at it 
with all our might; when we were nearly at our last 
gasp it gave way, and we rushed headlong into the 
middle of the party, followed by Sneezer with his 
shaggy coat, that was full of clots of tar blazing like 
atorch. He unceremoniously seized ‘‘ par le queue,” 
the soldier who had throttled me, setting fire to the 
skirts of his throat, and blowing up his cartouch box. 
I believe, under Providence, that the ludicrousness 
of this attack saved us from being bayonetted on the 
spot. It gave time for Mr. Splinter to recover his 


breath, when, being a poveuta! man, he shook off 
the two soldiers who had seized him, and dashed into 


the burning hutagain. I thought he was mad, espe- 
cially when I saw him return with his clothes and 
hair on fire, dragging out the body of the captain.— 
He unfolded the sail it was wrapped in, and pointin 
to the remains of the sail in which the mutilated an 
putrifying corpse was dressed, he said sternly to the 
officer, ‘* We are in your power, and you may mur- 
der us if you will; but ¢hat was my captain four days 
ago, and you see, he at least wasa British officer— 
satisfy yourself.” The person he addressed, a hand- 
some young Spaniard, with a clear olive complexion, 
oval face, small brown mustachios, and large black 
eyes, shuddered at the horrible spectacle, but did as 
he was requested. ‘ 

When he saw the crown and anchor, and his ma- 
jesty’s cipher on the appointments of the dead offi- 
cer, he became convinced of our quality, and changed 
his tone—** Es verdad, son de la marina Englesa;” 
‘* But, gentlemen, were there not three persons in 
the hut’”” There were indeed—the flames had con- 
sumed the dry roof and wallsggith ineredible rapidi- 
ty, and by this time they had allen in, but Oreeque 
was no where tobeseen. I thought I saw something 
move in the midst of the fire, but it might have been 
fancy. Again the white ashes heaved, and a half- 
consumed hand and arm were thrust through the 
smouldering mass, then a human head, with the 
scalp burnt trom the’ skull, and the flesh from the 
chaps and cheek bones; the trunk next appeared, the 
bleeding ribs laid bare, and the miserable Indian, 
with his limbs scorched like rafters, stood upright 
before us, like a demon in the midst of the fire. ite 
made no attempt to escape, but reeling to and fro, 
like a drunken man, fell headlong, raising clouds of 
smoke and a shower of sparks in his fall. Alas! 
poor Oreeque, the newly risen sun was now shinin 
on your ashes, and on the bodies of the ill-starred 
Bondia and her child, whose bones, ere his setting, 
the birds of the air and beasts of the forest will leave 
as white and fleshless as your own. ‘The officer, 
who belonged to the army investing Carthagena, now 
treated us with great civility, he heard our story,and 
desired his men to aésist us in burying the remains 
of our late commander. 

We remained all day on the same part of the coast, 
but towards evening the party fell back on the out- 
‘vom to which they beloaged—after travelling an 

our or so we emerged from a dry river course, in 
which the*night had overtaken us, and came sudden- 
ly on a small plateau, where the post was establish- 
ed on the promontory of ‘* Punto Canoa.” There 
may be braver soldiers at a charge, but none more 
picturesque in a divouac thanthe Spanish. A gigan- 


tic wild cotton-tree, to which our largest English 


oaks were but as dwarfs, rose on one side, and over- 


shadowed the whole level space. The bright beams 
of the full moon glanced amongst the topmost leaves, 
and tipped the higher branches with silver, contrast- 
ing strangely with the scene below, where a |] 
watch-fire cast a strong red glare on the surrounding 
objects, throwing up dense volumes of smoke, which 
eddied in dun wreaths amongst the foliage, and hung 
in the still night air like a canopy, leaving the space 
beneath comparatively clear. 

A temporary guard-house, with a rude verandah 
of bamboos and palm leaves, had been built between 
two of the immense spurs of the mighty tree, that 
shot out many yards from the parent stem like 
wooden buttresses, whilst overhead there was a sort 
of stage made of planks laid across the lower boughs, 
supporting a quantity of provisions covered with tar- 
paulins. ‘The sentries in the back ground with their 
glancing arms, were seen pacing on their watch; 
some of the guard were asleep on. wooden benches, 
and on the platform amongst the branches, where a 
little baboon-looking old man, in the dress of a 
drummer, had perched himself, and sat piaying a 
Biscayan air on a sort of a bagpipe; others were 
gathered round the fire cooking their food, and clean- 
ng their arms. 

t shone brightly on the long line of Spanish trans- 
ports that were moored below, stem on to the beach, 
and on the white sails of the armed craft that were 
still hovering under weigh in the offing, which, as 
the night wore on, stole in, one after another, like 
phantoms of the ocean, and letting go their anchors 
with a splash, and a hollow rattle of the cable, re- 
mained still and silent as the rest. 

Farther off, it fell in a crimson stream on the sur- 
face of the sheltered bay, struggling with the light 
of the gentle moon, and tinging with blood the small 
waves that twinkled in her silver wake, across which 
a guard boat would now and then glide, like a fairy 
thing; the arms of the men flashing back the red 
light. 

Beyond the influence of the hot smoky glare, the 
glorious planet resumed her sway in the midst of her 
attendant stars, and the relieved eye wandered forth 
into a lovely night, where the noiseless sheet light- 
ning was glancing, and ever and anon lighting up for 
an instant some fantastic shape in the fleecy clouds, 
like prodigies forerunning the destruction of the 
stronghold over which they impended; while be- 
neath, the lofty ridge of the convent-crowned Popa, 
the citadel of San Felipe bristling with cannon, the 
white batteries and many towers of the fated city of 
Carthagena, and the Spanish blockading squadron at 
anchor before it, slept in the moonlight. 

We were civilly received by the captain, who apo- 
logized for the discomfort under which we must pass 
the night. He gave us the best he had, and that was 
bad enough, both of food and wine, before showing 
us into the hut, where we found a rough deal coffin 
lying on the very bench that was to be our bed. This 
he ordered away with all the coolness in the world. 
“It was only one of his people who had died that 
morning of the romito, or yellow fever.” ‘* Com- 
fortable country this,” quoth Splinter, ‘‘and a plea- 
sant morning we have had of it, Tom! _, 


EXTRACTS. , 
From late English papers received at this office. 


Interesting and authentic story of the shi ** Ra- 
vensworth.”—In our paper of the 18th of November, 
we extracted from the New Year’s Gift a rather ro- 
mantic story respecting the ship Ravensworth break- 
ing from her moorings and going to sea with only a 
little boy on board. We iind, however, that the 
facts which took place differ from the fictitious nar- 
rative in several particulars. The Ravensworth, in 
the first place, was not an old Greenland Whaler, as 
she is represented, but was a small ship of thirteen 
or fourteen keels, belonging to Messis. Mosley and 
Airey, coal-fitters, of Newcastle, Mr. Robert At- 
kinson, commander, regularly employed in the coal 
trade between Newcastle and London. She was light, 
not laden, having just arrived from the metropolis. 
She was driver from her moorings at North Shields, 
whilst there was a strong fresh wind in the river. 
All the grew, as stated, were at the time on shore, 
except the cabin boy, a lad about eleven years of age. 
This occurrence excited great interest in the neigh- 
bourhood, and took place about 1792 or 1793. Soon 
after it was known that the vessel had gone to sea with 
the little boy on board, the Unity, belonging to Mr. 
N. Clark, went out with Captain Atkinson, master 
of the Ravensworth, in search of her. They did not 
succeed, however, in meeting with her, and return- 
ed. It isnot true, as stated, that the Ravensworth 
was three weeks tossed about in the German ocean, 
and was then drifted on the coast of Holland. The 
little sailor, who constituted her sole pilot, -had the 
prudence, as mentioned in the tale, to lash the helm 
so as to keep her from the shore, and he not only 
hoisted the torestaysail, but hoisted what is called 
*¢q jack” on the foretopmast rigging. This attract- 
ed the notice of a Harwich smack, when she was 
‘near Flamborough Head, on which she went to her 

assistance, and, we are informed, took her safely in- 
to the harbour of Harwich, after she had been buf- 
fetine with the waves for five days. Itis oe of 
note that the ballast port was open at the time. ‘The 
little boy was busy frying pancakes when the Har- 
wich smack came to the Ravensworth. Itis perfect- 
ly recollected here that when the gras, Seal return- 
ed to Newcastle, he was taken to the Exchange and 


shown as alittle hero, and several of the merchants 


gave him silver in token of their admiration. The 
author of the story in the Annual represents him as 
an old gentleman in his wig recounting his adven- 
tures. This is not quite correct: if he is now alive, 
he can scarcely be more than fifty years of age.— 
Tyne Mercury. 

‘Insubordination in China.—Na, the Governor of 
Chih-le Province, formerly of Canton, and late from 
Cashgar, has reported to the Emperor that of late 
years the cases in the North have been very frequent 
in which the populace have risen and rescued prisoners 
from the police, giving them at the same time a good 
thrashing. He instances two cases of recent occur- 
rence; in one of which the populace not only rescued 
the prisoner, but also wounded some of the military 
guard. In the other case a Heen Magistrate went in 
person with ten runners, in the dead of night, to seize 
some gamesters, but their friends Le-shing-shan and 
others rescued the prisoners, collared the Mandarin, 
and milled him! Na says that if the people cease to 
fear the Government officers it is the first step to re- 
bellion; he, therefore, obtained the Imperial sanction 
to decapitate immediately the two ringleaders on the 
occasion. But, adds he, there must be a cause for 
this want of respect on the part of the people; and, 
therefore, the Mandarin who was milled deserves 
some punishment for allowing himself to get into 
suchascrape. Still he isafraidto punish him much, 
lest he should discourage officers from doing their 
duty, and encourage the people in their bad spirit. 
He finally suggests that the Mandarin Lew-tsun-hae 
be suspended, and removed from the district in which 
the people thrashed him; and that an abler man be 
appointed in his stead.— Canton Register. 

A Chinese Gamestress—Young Hoo v. Old Lady 
Fat.—Madam Fei-chung-po, i. e. old Lady Fat, 
now in her 67th year, in her youth was the wife of 
a tea-merchant, and who, after her husband’s death, 
lived in the most distressing poverty for some years, 
insomuch that she often attempted to make an end of 
herself; having come into possession of a small house 
—sold it—and commenced gamester. She was suc- 
cessful, and became famous among all the Chinese 
gentlemen black legs. She gamed either with ladies 
or with gentlemen, and was liberal to the poliee, and 
daily increased in fortune, till she reckoned her pro- 
perty not by hundreds or thousands, but by hundreds 
of thousands. However, Lady Fat is now in limbo. 
The notable magistrate of Pwan-yu district has a 

rodigal son, who lost one night a thousand dollars 
in playing with Lady Fat. He was chagrined, rais- 
ed the wind, and went to play again. Her ladyship 
was afraid of the Magisterial gamester, and refused. 
Young Hoo became angry—laid a plot to entrap La- 
dy Fat—had her seized—tried to extort—failed, and 
was forced to show her up to his father. The plot 
thickened—the father was enraged at the discovery 
of the son’s turpitude—resolved to punish all parties 
to the utmost rigor of the law—reported to his supe- 
riors—imprisoned Lady Fat, whose official friends 
stood aloof in the day of need—and there, in prison, 
according to the last accounts, she remains. — Ibid. 

A Virago.—The Monmouthshire Merlin gives 
the following specimen of one of the ‘‘gentle sex,” 
who was convicted of stealing some wool, at the late 
Quarter Sessions for that county. On hearing her 
sentence of six months imprisonment, she began to 
wring her hands, and assumed an appearance Of the 
most inconsolable distress. It being, however, com- 
municated to the Noble Chairman, that she had been 
before transported for a similar offence, his Lordship 
ordered her to be immediately removed from the bar, 
As soon as Mr. Merrett attempted to do so she 
screamed out, **Oh, murder, murder, murder!” put 
herself in a pugnacious attitude, and distributed nu- 
merous Jacksonian blows ny and left. Not satis- 
fied with this, she seized a brass candlestick which 
had been placed before her in the dock, and hurled 
it with great violence at the head of the prosecutor. 
In the midst of this confusion she redoubled her cries 
of “murder,” and it was with the greatest difficulty 
that four or five of the hall-keepers could. remove 
her. The Chairman, wel lieve, preserved his gra- 
vity, but the rest of the Court, the Jury, Counsel, 
and spectators, were convalsed with laughter. ‘The 
character and history of the woman are said to be of 
a very singular nature. Of an Amazonian disposi- 
tion, she is a perfect adept in all sorts of knavery. 
She was several years in New South Wales, under 
sentence of transportation, and returned at last with 
a considerable sum of money. On her return to 
Monmouthshire she resumed the old trade, and thus 
increased her fortune to a large amount. Hearing of 
a young man who had been for some time imprison- 
ed in Brecon jail for illegally increasing the popula- 
tion of the realm, she offered to purchase his libera- 
tion if he would marry her. The youth consented, 
was discharged, and went through the nuptial cere- 
mony with his generous bride. The biter, however, 
was, in this instance, bitten, for it turned out soon 
afterwards that the happy bridegroom had another 
wife who was still living. 

The following is an amusing instance of the tena- 
city with which the Highlanders hold to the honours 
and antiquity of their kindred:—A dispute arose be- 
tween Campbell and M‘Lean upon this ya 
subject. M‘Lean would not allow that the Campbel 
had any right to rank with the M‘Leans in antiquity, 
who, he insisted, were in existence as a clan from the 
beginning of the world. Campbell had a little more 
biblical lore than his antagonist, and asked him if the 
clan M‘Lean was before the flood. “Flood! what | 
flood?” said M‘Lean. “The flood that ou know 
drowned all the world but Noah and his family and 


his flocks,” said Campbell. ‘* Pooh! you and your 
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flood,” said M*‘Lean, “‘my clan wasafore ta flood.” 
<‘ | have not read in my Bible,” said Campbell, ‘‘ of 
the name of M‘Lean going into Noah’sark.” “Noah’s 
ark!” retorted M‘Lean‘in contempt, ever 
heard of a M‘Lean tat had not a boat of his own?” — 
Glasgow Courier. 


B 
thing of Pope, they might have remained ‘* alone 
-with their glory,” for aught I should have said or 
~ thought about them or their nonsense. But if they 
interfere with the little “‘Nightingale” of Twicken- 
ham, they may find others who will bear it—I won't. 
_ Neither time, nor distancg, nor grief, nor age, ean 
ever diminish my veneration for him who is the great 
moral Poet of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, 
and of all s of existence. The delight of my 
boyhood, the study of my manhood, wesnea (if al- 
lowed me to,attain it) he may be the consolation of 
my age. His is the Book of Life. Without 
canting, and yet without neglecting religion, he has 
assem led ] that a good and great man can gather 
together of moral wisdom clothed in consummate 
beauty. Sir William Temple observes, ‘* That of 
all the membersof mankind that live within the com- 
ss of a thousand years, forone man that is born ca- 
pable of making a great poet, there may bea thou- 
sand born capable of making as great Generals and 
Ministers of State as any, in story.” Here isa states- 
man’s opinion of poetry: it ishonourable to him, and 
to the art.. Such a ‘* poet of a thousand years” was 
Pope. A thousand years will roll away before such 
another can be hoped for in our literature. But it 
can want them—he himself is a literature. —Moore’s 
Byron, Vol. II. 
Octogenarian Reminiscences.—Foote was so en- 
tertaining a companion, that his society was eagerly 
sought by persons of all ranks. ‘The members of 
the clab at Brooke’s, anxious to have an opportunity 
of evjoying that wit and humour which never failed 
him at a convivial meeting, sent him a polite invita- 
- tion to dine with them, which he accepted. He ar- 
rived some time before dinner, and was walking up 
and down the room, conversing with a gentleman 
whom he knew when a member of the club, who had 
followed them about in hopes of finding some excuse 
to join in the conversation, suddenly interrupted 
them, by calling out ** Mr. Foote, Mr. Foote! I beg 
your pardon, but your handkerchief is hanging out 
your pocket: I fear “lage may lose it.” “Sir,” said 
Foote, ‘*I am infinitely obliged to you;he fact is, I 
am quite a stranger here, and I end doubt that 
you know the company much better than I do.” Rich 
was the sole proprietor and manager of Covent Gar- 
den Theatre for many years, in the reign of George 
the Second. He was incessantly annoyed, of course, 
with applications from would-be actors and actresses, 
of whose eapacity forthe stage, (as usual) no doubt 
was entertained by themselves and friends. Among 
the rest, there was an unpromising but persevering 
lady, who at length worried him into a consent that 
she should make a trial. |\She made it and failed. 
Her own opinion of herself, however, remained un- 
shaken, and she attended regularly every night at 
the theatre, expecting to learn when her second ap- 
- pearance was fixed for; but days and weeks passed 
without her being 
being exhausted, she flounced into the green room 
one night, and, addressing herself in no very gentle 
tone to the manager, who was standing with his back 
to the fire and talking to some one else, she said, 
Pray, Mr. Rich, when do you intend I should play 
again?” Rich turned his head towards her, drawled 
out ** Ma’am,” and resumed his conyersation. ‘I 
say, sir,” rejoined the enraged actress, ‘‘when do 
you intend that I should play again? I insist on an 
answer.” Rich paused, looked her full in the face, 
took a large pinch of snuff, and said, gravely, “when 
have forgotten you, Ma’am.”—[Athe- 
neum. 
. Female Hermit.—Within two hourseasy walk from 
. Edinburgh, there lives af indivdual, whose secluded 
life for the last fifty years fairly entitles her to the 
appellation of a hermit. This sin being lives 
in the heart of a considerable wood, within the ‘de- 
mesne of a Noble Earl, by whose largess she is sup- 


"manson has for a residence an old ruined farm} 


use, SO sequestered and completely apart from the 


turmoil and restless activity predominant in the 


haunts of men, that Peter of Amiens himself—that | - 


zealous and martial anchorite, and prince of all her- 
mits—did he but livein those unchivalrous times, 
might choose it for a cell. 
ed by a bracken and whins of other brushwood, im- 
pervious nearly to all save the gamekeeper; and, but 
for a sort of rabbit furrow, trodden down to some- 
thing like a narrow footpath, ** Auld Nannie” would 
ineyitably be destined to remain an unvisited tenant 
ofthe wood, with nobody to hold converse, and no- 
thing to.attend to, except the necessities of a tolera- 
bly large brood of poultry.— Caledonia Mercury. 
"Silk from Cobwebs.—At a late meeting of the So- 
ciety of Arts, a pcre a exhibited some very fine 
silk which he ha 
der; it possessed considerable strength, and a beauti- 
ful metallic lustre. Many species of spider have been 
tried, and food of a varied character given to them— 
the 

The Beauties 0 Adelaide’s Court!'—We 
understand the next Namber of the Court Journal, 
being the first forthe New Year, will contain a Se- 
cond ** Garland of Beauty,” from the same accom- 

| plished hamid as that which wove the first. The ob- 
, Ject,of this elegant prodiiction is, to characterize, by 
a comparison with some well-known flower, 


Galiar’ style of” beanty of every lady whose personal 


’s Estimation df Pope.—If they had said no- | 


At her patience |, 
e 


The house is surround- | 


obtained from the web of the spi-. 


attractions excite attention at the present moment in 
the upper circles of society. This production will 
no doubt excite an extraordinary interest and curiosi-. 
ty: but it will require no key to unlock its seerets— 
every individual beauty being named. We under- 


stand this paper is decidedly superior. in elegance of } 
| fancy and ingenuity of thought, to that which a year 


since excited so much curiosity as to call for the re- 
printing, three several times, of the Number of the 

Ceurt Journal in which it appeared. The new ‘‘Gar- 
land” will characterize no less than sixty-two female 
members of the aristocracy. 

Impurity of the Hindoo Worship.—In the year 
1806, I'was present at the worship of the goddess 
Doorga, as pe’formed at Calcutta. Pour sets of sing- 
ers were present, who entertained their guests with 
filthy songs, and danced in indecent attitudes before 
the goddess. ‘The whole scene produced on my mind 
sensations of the greatest horror. The dress of the 
singers—their indecent gestures—the abominable 
-nature of their songs—the horrid din of their mise- 
rable drum—the lateness of the hour—the darkness 
of the place—with the reflection that I was standing 
in an idol temple, and that this immense multitude 
of rational and immortal creatures, capable of supe- 
rior joys, were, in the very act 6f worship, perpetra- 
ting a crime of high treason against the God of Hea- 
ven, while they themselves believed they were per- 
forming an act of merit—excited ideas and feelings 
in my mind which time can never obliterate. I would 
have given, in this place, a specimen of the songs 
sung before the image, but found them so full of ob- 
scenity that I could not copy a single line, All those 
actions which a sense of se keeps out of the 
most indecent English songs are here detailed, sung, 
and laughed at, without the least sense of shame. A 
poor ballad-singer in England, would be sent to the 
House of Correction, and flogged, for performing 
the meritorious actions of these wretched idolaters. 
—(Ward on the History, Literature, and Religion 
of the Hindoos. 

Specimen of a Spanish General.—An attack -was 
agreed upon for the morning of the 23d, but. when 
the English General came to the quarters of Cuesta 
to arrange the details of the attack, the old man was 
gone to bed, and not to be disturbed. At three in 
the morning the British columns were under arms, 
but Cuesta .was not to be spoken with till seven 
o’clock, and then refused to join in the attack, offer- 
ing; among other reasons, his objection to fight upon 
a Sunday! Cuesta, however, was prevailed upon to 
agree to an attack for the morning of the 24th; and, 
having proposed to the English General to make a 
reconnoisgnce of the Frencli position, the old gentle- 
man arrived in a cumbrous coach and six at the ap- 
pointed place, to the surprise of Sir Arthur, and the 
amusement of his active staffi_—-Cabinet Library— 
Memoirs of Wellington. 


SELECT POETRY. 
THE THRONE OF BLISS. 


Three ladies stopped at three wild paths, © 
On their way to the Throne of Bliss, 

And Witcame by, 

_. With his piercing eye, 

And told them to go by his; _ 
But Love and Pleasure follow’d soon, 
To relieve the maidens’ cares, 

And each did say, 

The shortest w 
To the Throne of Bliss was their’s, 


The first was on the brighter path, 

Aud found it strew’d with flowers, 
With verses writ, 
On each by Wit, 

That kept her back for hours; 

"The second follow’d Pleasure’s wack, 

Aud saw a thousand sweets, 
So thought it fair 

| To linger there, 
And taste the fairy treats. 


But she who trod o’er Cupid’s path, - 
Among it’s honied store, 

Found every pace . 

O’er Love’s sweet place 

_ More blissful than before, 

For glad young voices call’d her on, 
And Musie’s thrilling tone, — 

Till lur’d by this 

On the throne of bliss — 
She sat—suT NoT ALONE. 


‘THERE'S MUSIC IN A MOTHER’S VOICE. 
From Mr. Bennet’s “ Songs of Solitude.” 
There’s music in a mother’s voice, 
More sweet than breezes sighing; _. 
There’s kindness in a mother’s glance, . 
Too pure for ever dying. 
There’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep, ’tis still o’erflowing, 
And care for those she calls her own, 
That’s ever, ever growing. 
There’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity. moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 
_ And when a mother kneels to Heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 
O, who shall half the fervour tell ” 
That burns in ali she’s 


= 


Away ran Royalty, slap-dash, 


A mother! how her tender arts 
Can sooth the breast of sadness, 
And through the gloom of life once more 
' Bid shine the sun of gladness, 


A mother! when like evening’s star, 
Her course hath ceased before us, 
From brighter worlds regavd us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 


[From the New-England Weekly Review. ] 
BOLIVAR. 


A dirge is wailing from the deep, dark sea of Mexico, 
To yt through pampas solitudes the kingly rivers 


ow; 
The dark sierras hear the sound, and through each 
mountain-rift 
and Cordilleras their awful summits 
ift, 
Where Cotopaxi’s fiery eye glares redly upon Hea- 


ven 

And Chimborazo’s blasted peak the upper sky has 
riven, 

That solemn dirge is sounding on from mountain 
unto wave— 

The wailing of a people o’er their cherished and 
their brave. 


A noble ~ hath passed away—the hero at whose 
wor 

The grind started as from sleep, and girded on the 
swo 

The victor ofa hundred fields, whose blood was pour- 
ed like rain, | 

And ar a he war-shout rang above the banner-ery 
of Spain. 

Well may the wail be loudly poured above that war- 
rior’s bier, 

Well i 5 the patriot tremble now with agony and 

ear. 

For who shall stand, as he has stood, with willing 
heart and hand, ; 

To wrestle well with Freedom’s foes—the Saviour 
of his land! 


How died that hero?—In the field with banners o’er 
him thrown— 

With trumpets in his failing ear by charging squad- 
rons blown?— 

With scattered foemen fiying fast and fearfully be- 
fore him-— 

With shouts of triumph swelling round, and brave 
men bending o’er him? 

Alas—alas—he died not thus—no war-note round 
him rang, 7 

No warriors underneath his eye in harnessed squad- 

Sprang: 
Alone, he paished, in theland he saved from slave- 
ban, 
The Pi Ao of unhallowed wrong—a broken-hearted 


man! 


Ay—let the tear flow freely now, it will not wake 
the sleeper, 

And higher as ye pile his tomb his slumber shall be 
deeper; 

The sata may light his taper well—the funeral 
chant be spoken— _ ‘ 

‘The quiet of the dead is not by idle mockeries 
broken! 

Yet let ens banner droop above the fallen 
chief, 

And let the mountaineer’s dark eye be dim with earn- 

For none may stand as he has stood, with willing 
heart and hand, 

To wrestle well with Freedom’s foes—the Saviour 
of his land! 


A FABLE. 


When Royalty was young and bold, 
Ere, och "apy had become— 
If-’tis not civil to Bay 

At least a cizdevant jeune homme. 


One evening, on some wild pursuit, 
Driving along, he chanced to se¢ 
Religion, passing by on foot, _ 
And took him Jn his vis-a-vis. 
This said Religion was a Friar, 
‘The humblest and the best of men, 
Who ne’er had notion or desire 
Of riding in a coach till then. 
“Tsay,” quoth Royalty, who rather 
Enjoy’d a masquerading joke, 
*<J say, suppose, my good old father, 
You lend me, for awhile, your cloak.” _ 
The Friar consented—little knew 
What tricks the youth had in his head; 
Besides, was rather tempted, too, 
By a lac’d coat he got instead. P 


Scampering like mad about the town; 
Broke windows—shivered lamps to smash, 
And knock’d whole scores of watchmen down. | 


While nought could they, whose heads were 
Learn of the **why” or the “ wherefore,” 
Except that ’twas Religion’s cloak 
The gentleman, who cracked them, wore. 


Meanwhile, the Friar, whose head was turn’d 
By the lac’d coat, grew frisky too— 


Look’d big—his former habits spurn’d— 
* And stormed about, as great mien do. 


- 


Dealt much in pompous oath and curses— . 
Said, ‘*d—n you” often, or as bad— 

Laid claim to other people’s purse 
In short grew either knave, or mad. 


| As work like this was unbefitting, 


And fiesh and blood no longer bore it, 
The court of Common Sense, then sitting, 
Summon’d the culprits both before it. 


Where, after hours in wrangling spent, — * 
(As courts must wrangle, to decide well, ) 
Religion to St. Luke’s was sent, 
And Royalty pack’d off to Bridewelly 


With this proviso—should they be 
Restor’d, in due time, to their senses,. 
They both must give security, 
In future, against such offences, 


Religion ne’er to lend his cloak, 

Seeing what dreadful work it leads to; 
And Royalty to crack his joke, 

But not to erack poor people’s heads, too, 


On the 13th inst. by the. Rev. Mr. Hughes, Mr, 
BarTHoLoMEw Nrwman, to Miss Mangarer - 
FRANKLIN, both of the city of Philadelphia. 

On the 24th instant, by the Rev. Dr. Sergeant, 
Grorce Fisner, Esq. senior editor of the Chester 
County Democrat, to Miss Susan Beproun, of Phi- 
ladelphia. 

At.Norristown, Pa. on the 9th inst. by the Rev. C. 
W.. Nassau, Mr. Isaac Mann, of Horsham towne 
ship, Montgomery county, to Miss Hannau Huston, 
of Chesnut Hill. 

At Hamilton, N. J. on Wednesday evening, the 
23d inst. by the Rey. Me Force, Gzonce W. Conan- 
ROE, to Cuantorre B. daughter of the late George 
West, Esq. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. M. Foree, Mr. 
James Witson, to Miss Perersen, 
both of the Northern Liberties, 

On the 17th inst. by the Rev. Zelotes Fuller, Mr. 
HENCAILLWoop, to Miss Many 
both of Frankford. 
On the 22d inst. by the Rev. Mr. Hughes, Aveus- 
Tus P, Wixtis, to Mary Exizazerna, eldest daugh- 
ter of Levi Ellmaker, both of this city. 

On Thursday evening, by the Rev. G. R. Living- 
ston, Mr. James Jounson, Jr. of Augusta, Georgia, 
to Miss CarHanineE Wort, eldest daughter of Mr. 
George Worl, of the Northern Liberties. 

On the 28th ult. by Alderman Geyer, JosEra 
Test, of Salem county, to Hannan Tarzos, of 
Burlington county. 


DIED; 
On Wednesday morning, Stacy Porrs, aged 5S 
ears. 
: On Monday evening, after a protracted illness, 
Mrs. Mary, relict of the late John B. Dobbins, in 
the 3ist year of her age. . 

On the 19th inst. Mrs. Saran Measez, wife of 
James Mease, M. D. and eidest daughter of the late 
Pierce Butler, Esq. 

On the 20th inst. at his farm, in Oxford township, — 
Captain Jonn Green, aged 65 years. 

At New Hope, on the 14th inst. Janz Manis, wife 
of Wm. Maris, of that place. 

In Washington city, on Saturday last, aftera short | 
illness, General James a Senator in Congress 
from Indiana. 

On Monday morning, Manta, wife of Joshua 
Campbell, aged 29 years. 4 

Un Monday afternoon, at one o’clock, Mrs. Anx 
M‘Ker, in the 66th year of her age, 

On Tuesday morning, Miss Soraia Vance, in the 
29th year of her age. 

At Huntingdon, Pa. on the 26th ult. Mrs. Marra 
D. Perstes,"wife of the Rev. John Peebles, and 
daughter of Dr. William B. Duffield, of this city. 

On Monday, the 28th ult. Mrs. Mary W. Guiext- 
worTH, wife of George Glentworth. 


On Thursday morning, 24th instant, Mrs, Mary 


| ALEXANDER, in the 50th year of her age. 


Suddenly, of consumption, on the 25th instant, 
Francis Butter, son of James M. Campbell, in 
the 2d year of his age. 

On the 26th of December, at Caledon, Roperr 
Crotuers, aged 103 years, having preserved his fa- 
culties unimpaired to the last. fie died in the ser- 
vice of Charles Norris, Esq. and has been in the em- 
aw peo of that gentleman’s father, grandfather, 
and great grandfather. He married twice, the last 


| time at 85, and had eight children by the last wife— 


the youngest only two years old! He bore an un- 
blemished character through life.—English paper. 
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